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A COORDINATED RESEARCH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A NONOBJECTIVE INTRODUCTION 


By CARL R. ROGERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE seven research studies in psy- 
Ee chotherapy which follow this intro- 
duction are all based upon the same 
group of cases. They are, as research 
reports should be, cautious, objective, 
impersonal, formal, and always mind- 
ful of the standard error in drawing 
their conclusions. But this introduction 
to them is personal, incautious and spec- 
ulative and the reader is hereby warned 
against it. It is written to indicate that 
the series of projects reported are more 
than a cold collection of tables, charts, 
and correlation coefficients — they con- 
stituted a discouraging, exciting, diffi- 
cult and rewarding experience for all of 
us who participated. 

“The studies are based upon ten com- 
pletely recorded and transcribed cases, 
with pre and post tests....” How simple 
that statement looks in type! No one 
would suspect the profanity toward all 
recording devices which it conceals— 
the tapes that split, the wires that broke, 
the discs that were an inaudible jumble 
of squeaks and hisses. To say that this 
is a random selection of cases is inaccur- 
ate — to call it a selection by frustra- 
tion would be more sound — consisting 
of all of those cases in which neither 
mechanical gremlins nor circumstances 


frustrated the completion of the case. 
The miracle is that it does seem to have 
a number of the characteristics of a 
random sample. 

“Seven studies, all based upon one ser- 
ies of cases....” This sounds like ad- 
mirable long-range planning. Yet if the 
sober truth is known, this research pro- 
ject, like Topsy, “just growed.” So 
many people, working on so many pro- 
jects, with considerable overlapping of 
the basic case data being used — we de- 
cided to make a virtue of necessity, and 
lo — we had our block research plan of 
seven coordinated studies, all utilizing 
identical basic data. 

“The psychological scientist is of 
course entirely impartial and disinter- 
ested in regard to his hypothesis, it be- 
ing immaterial to him whether the evi- 
dence supports or nullifies his thesis.” 
Oh yeah! Buncombe! His only actual vir- 
tue is that he disciplines himself to play 
the scientific game strictly according to 
its rules. Take the study by Seeman 
and his cohorts. One of their hypotheses 
was that the process of therapy in the 
client was the same as had been found 
by Snyder on cases counseled in 1940-42. 
As Seeman and his group worked sober- 
ly and rigorously on this problem, the 
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ridiculous presumption of the hypoth- 
esis occasionally had some of us biting 
our nails. Snyder’s clients had pre-war 
problems. these were post-war. They 
lived in a different city, of a very dif- 
ferent sort. They were counseled by dif- 
ferent counselors — of the six counse- 
lors in the present study I was the only 
link with the previous group. How pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that the process 
would be the same! And when Seeman’s 
cautious and scholarly findings showed 
that the process was indeed measurably 
the same, the same feeling of awe came 
to my mind as always arises in the 
face of a basic natural principle or law. 
Perhaps, if we had not deceived our- 
selves in some unwitting way, we are 
dealing here with a basic and unchang- 
ing phenomenon of the if-then type of 
invariance. If so (as of course we think 
and feel), then we are indeed on the 
track of some exciting psychological big 
game. 

Betty Sheerer, meanwhile, was fol- 
lowing out a hypothesis which was pe- 
culiarly the result of her own thinking— 
a notion that the individual’s acceptance 
of himself was related to the degree to 
which he accepted others. I was per- 
sonally more interested in the first part 
of her plan — the development of a re- 
liable instrument for measuring self- 
acceptance, and at one ill-advised point 
attempted to dissuade her — unsuccess- 
fully — from carrying on the larger 
study. But her findings gave us all a iolt. 
When one finds a significant positive re- 
lationship between the attitudes the 
client holds toward himself, and the at- 
titudes he holds toward others, it opens 
up new pathways for social psychology 
to take. What if it turns out that in- 
dustrial friction, attitudes toward mi- 
nority groups, hostilities toward for- 
eign peoples, are based very largely up- 
on the attitudes one holds towards one- 
self, and that the degree of self-accep- 
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tance is definitely alterable by exper- 
iences partaking of the nature of group 
or individual therapy? There are some 
vistas here with most interesting po- 
tentialities. 

While this work was going on, Dor- 
othy Stock, in her quiet and indepen- 
dent way, was going ahead to study 
much the same problem with a different 
methodology. Working at about the 
same time, under different supervision, 
the parallelism of the two studies was 
not realized until both were well under 
way. Not only does her work confirm 
Sheerer’s at the points where they over- 
lap, but her work suggests a new ap- 
proach to the definition of adjustment. 
That the adjusted person is one whose 
attitudes toward self are neither emo- 
tionally self-depreciative nor emotional- 
ly self-approving, but are best described 
as objective and realistic attitudes with 
a slight positive tinge, would seem to be 
an inference from her study. (Why 
slightly positive? Is that the basic op- 
timism of organic life?) 

Both the Sheerer and Stock studies 
tend to bolster our growing clinical con- 
viction that much of what is significant 
in therapy revolves around “the self.” 
As we can learn to define operationally 
and measure objectively the phenomena 
which are subsumed under this term, we 
may be able to advance our knowledge 
of therapy and of personality. It seems 
more than an accident that Stock’s 
measure of self-attitudes shows the 
highest degree of intercorrelation with 
all the other methods of measuring 
therapy which are used in this series of 
studies. 

While these projects were going for- 
ward Dick Hogan was patiently at work 
reaffirming in his experience Lewin’s 
dictum that “there is nothing so prac- 
tical as a good theory.” Hogan has gone 
a long way in developing an operational 
theory of defensiveness, tackling, from 
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a research point of view, the difficult 
problem of unconscious material. It is 
hoped that his basic work may soon 
reach publication. We found his theory 
so stimulating and his instruments of 
such promise, that we felt it should be 
applied to the block of research cases, 
and this was done by Gerard Haigh. 
Though difficulties were encountered, 
and the reliability of the instrument is 
none too high, the results seem basic- 
ally promising. It is a definitely exci- 
ting study, certain to be followed by 
others. The question is continually in 
the mind of the clinician — can research 
be done on the intangible, on the subtle, 
on such aspects of therapy as the ideas 
which are “repressed” because they are 
too dangerous? Hogan and Haigh reply 
with a tentative but positive “Yes.” 
Hoffman’s small study undertakes to 
venture into a new field — the measure 
of the client’s behavior during therapy, 
as reported by the client. The basic 
methodology is simple and clear though 
we (including Hoffman) are already 
aware of several inadequacies in the 
way in which it was carried out. To 
find that clients report more mature be- 
havior as therapy progresses confirms 
clinical judgment and is one more step 
in the long chain of evidence we need. 
Can the next study in this area deter- 
mine the degree of correspondence be- 
tween reported behavior and actual be- 
havior? That would be highly desirable. 
On each of the cases save one, there 
were Rorschachs given before and after 
therapy. Art Carr investigated these 
very carefully, with the aid of Dr. Ev- 
elyn Troup, and found no significant 
change in the Rorschach pattern. The 
findings obtained by Carr contradicted 
the earlier study by Muench (and are 
now in turn contradicted by a larger 
study by Reader, who finds significant 
change). I feel (quite unscientifically) 
that it is emotionally fortunate that 


Muench’s study came first, since a neg- 
ative result, early in our therapeutic ex- 
perience, might have been discouraging. 
In the security of additional years of 
therapeutic experience there is enough 
clinical knowledge of the results of ther- 
apy to know that something significant 
is happening. But what? Is the struc- 
ture of personality changed? Yes, say 
Muench earlier, and Reader today, on 
the basis of their studies. Probably not, 
says Carr, if we take the evidence from 
these nine cases. So we leave the ques- 
tion open, for further and more detail- 
ed exploration. 

For those of us working on these pro- 
jects, some of the real excitement of the 
search centered around Raskin’s study 
of the interrelated aspects of the six 
previous researches. Up to this point 
each investigation was based upon 4 
clinical hypothesis which we thought 
was true, and only in Carr’s study was 
the basic hypothesis disproved to any 
significant degree. Any surprises came 
largely in the minor aspects and by- 
products of the study. But we had no 
hypotheses as to what relationships ex- 
isted between our various ventures. 
Would there be any relationship between 
maturity of reported behavior and de- 
gree of defensiveness? We did not know. 
Between realism of self-attitudes and 
counselor rating of success? Between 
a measure of insight and the person's 
acceptance of himself? The answers 
were unknown. When he found that in 
spite of the acknowledged crudity of our 
instruments, and in spite of the fact 
that we thought we were measuring 
quite different psychological entities, all 
the intercorrelations of our measures 
were statistically signiffcant, we were 
deeply surprised. Where all our cor- 
relations range in magnitude from .34 
to .86, we are forced to examine the pos- 
sibility that each of these elements 
which we have been measuring is but a 
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facet of an underlying process, even 
more coherent and more unified than we 
had supposed when we had glibly dis- 
cussed the process of therapy. Such a 
startling degree of coherence demands 
much more study. 

Out of this study too arises hope that 
that elusive concept, the criterion of 
successful therapy, can be established 
empirically rather than being set by a 
priori definition. It no longer appears 
impossible that we may at some fore- 
seeable date be able to make a statement 
of this sort, with objective evidence for 
it. “If conditions a, b, and ¢ are met, 
then a process of therapy is initiated 
which involves changes x, y, and z in the 
attitudes and personality of the individ- 
ual.” The extent to which x, y and z are 
actually produced is the criterion of ef- 
fectiveness of the therapeutic process. 
(Whether «x, y and z are judged to be de- 
sirable remains, as it should, a social 
decision.) 

In concluding these introductory 
ramblings, it might be remarked that 
two of the most significant results will 
not be found in any of the studies. They 
are changes of a subtle and gradual sort 
which took place in the feelings and at- 
titudes of the researchers. 

The first of these results is the deep- 
ening conviction, “It can be done —ther- 
apy can profitably be investigated by 
scientific means.” There have been 
times of real discouragement in regard 
to this conclusion. Psychotherapy, as it 
is individually experienced in the office, 
is a thing of subtlety, of nuances, of del- 
icate shadings in attitude and relation- 
ship which produce clinically obvious 
results. Research seems to be such a 
plodder. It laboriously uncovers the ob- 
vious. It discovers « general principle, 
but in the process of doing so tramples 
into the dust so many of the subtleties 
which may contain the vital ingredient 
of therapy. It seems so pedestrian, 
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where clinica] intuition is a galloping 
steed. Yet as our research piles up — 
not only this series of studies, but the 
many that preceded it, and the many 
that are presently being carried on con- 
currently—we have become more satis- 
fied with it. To be sure, it lags in some 
ways far behind our clinical sensitivity. 
Yet as it turns the blazed trail into a 
solid roadway, it discovers new vistas 
and new truths of its own. Further- 
more, as the body of evidence accumu- 
lates it begins to suggest pathways 
which have been undiscovered even by 
clinical hunch. We feel, with increasing 
certainty, that the delicate and fragile 
web of interrelationship which is thera- 
py will steadily yield its secrets to re- 
search, to the benefit of the client, the 
therapist, and most of all, to the whole 
field of social science. 

The second change which has come 
about in the researchers is a change in 
the locus of our security. Somewhat re- 
luctantly it must be confessed that ad- 
herents of any clinically effective pro- 
cedure tend to become dogmatic. (If 
client-centered counseling does not pro- 
vide sufficient examples, psychoanaly- 
sis or Rorschach will be glad to oblige.) 
As the clinician’s emotional security 
gradually becomes tied up with dogma, 
he also becomes defensive, unable to see 
new and contradictory evidence. But 
when research is persistently under- 
taken, the security which all of us must 
have tends to become lodged, not in the 
dogma, but in the process by which 
truth is discovered, in scientific method. 
This is an old thought which we have 
newly experienced as we find it less im- 
portant to stress the fact (obvious to 
us, of course!) that we have the truth, 
and find it more important to point out 
merely that this is the method by which 
truth in regard to therapy may slowly 
be achieved. Our security comes less 
from assurance about the inflexible 
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truth which we know, and more from 
the flexible process by which truth may 
gradually be approximated. 

This last attitudinal change is men- 
tioned not as old fashioned personal 
testimony, but as an encouragement to 
the many therapists, of various orienta- 
tions, who appear to be hovering timor- 
ously on the brink of utilizing research 
methodology. Though the verbalized 
reasons for their reluctance are many, 
a basic motive often appears to be the 
fear of giving up the security of dogma- 
tic knowledge of therapy, for the fright- 


ening plunge into the unknown fluidity 
of scientific investigation of therapy. To 
such we would merely say, in the best 
tradition of the old swimming hole 
“Come on in! The water’s fine!” Asa 
matter of fact, it is also invigorating. 

If this flippant and subjective intro- 
duction has not frightened the reader 
away, I can assure him that if he but 
turns the page, he will find the begin- 
ning of much solid and objective food 
for thought. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE “PARALLEL 
STUDIES” PROJECT’ 


By NATHANIEL J. RASKIN 


THE COUNSELING CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE purpose of this article is to pro- 

vide the background of the “paral- 
lel studies” project to which this issue 
of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSy- 
CHOLOGY is devoted. In the succeeding 
articles of this number, Seeman, Sheer- 
er, Stock, Hoffman, Haigh, and Carr de- 
scribe their individual studies while in 
the final paper, Raskin analyzes some 
of the major interrelationships discov- 
ered in the results of these investiga- 
tions. 

The project was begun in the autumn 
of 1947. Previously, there had been 
completed many objective studies of the 
process of psychotherapy, based on ver- 
batim or near-verbatim data. Surveys 
of this research have been made by 
Rogers [1, 2, 4,] and by Snyder [8].? 
In the autumn of 1947, many new stud- 
ies were getting under way. In Table I 
are shown those of the new studies 
which were later to be included in the 
“narallel studies” project. 

Each of the investigators planned an 
objective research, involving the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) the selection of one of 

1These studies could not have been made 
without the assistance of grants from the So- 
cial Science Research Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences, University of Chicago. 
The grants were made from funds made avail- 
able by the Rockefeller Foundation. They 
made possible the recording and transcription 
of the cases upon which these and other stud- 
ies have been based, and financed the collabo- 


rative aspects of the research. This assistance 
is gratefully acknowledged by all concerned. 

2Recently, Rogers [8, 5, 6] has summarized 
and discussed subsequent research, including 
the studies reported in this issue. 


TABLE I 
NEw STUDIES OF THE THERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


INVESTIGATOR CONCEPT INVESTIGATED 
Hoffman ‘Maturity of behavior 
Hogan Defensiveness 
Sheerer Acceptance of and respect for 
self 
Acceptance of and respect for 
others 
Stock Feelings regarding self 
Feelings regarding others 
Seeman Pattern of counselor techniques 


(After Snyder 
[7]) 


in the course of therapy 
Pattern of client content in the 
course of therapy 
Pattern of client feeling in the 
course of therapy 


more concepts which had proven help- 
ful, on a subjective, empirical basis, for 
understanding the therapeutic process, 
and for communicating that under- 
standing to others; (2) the development 
of an objective measure of the concept 
or concepts, so as to allow for (a) quan- 
titative representation of the concept, 
and (b) investigation of the degree of 
agreement between different individ- 
uals using the measure; and (3) the 
application of the measure to exact and 
meaningful clinical data, which in this 
group of researches meant counseling 
cases carried through and recorded elec- 
trically at the Counseling Center of the 
University of Chicago. 

At the time that these studies were 
being planned, the Counseling Center 
had available for analysis about 20 
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completely recorded cases. To meet 
their individual requirements, the in- 
vestigators shown in Table I were plan- 
ning to analyze different combinations 
of these cases. For example, Sheerer 
wished to study seven successful cases, 
while Hogan was interested in an inten- 
sive analysis of two or three cases rep- 
resenting highly defensive clients. 

It became clear that it would be ad- 
vantageous to select one group of cases 
and subject it to each of the several 
methods of analysis. In this way, there 
would be afforded opportunities to (1) 
observe and measure quantitatively the 
relationships between different concepts, 


TABLE II 
THE RESEARCH BLOCK OF CASES 








“No. of 








Coun- 
of Inter- selor Coun- Pre- And 

Case Age views Rating* selor Post-Tests 

er ai Rorschach 

Miss Ban 21 9 8 A Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Mrs. Dem 43 3 1 B Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Mr. Far 30 7 9 C Guilford-Martin 

Miss Int 23 7 7 B TAX. 
Rorschach 

Mr. Que 30 7 5 D Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Mrs. Sim 25 7 5 A Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Mr. Sketch 24 3 1 E Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Miss Vib 28 9 9 B TAN. 
Rorschach 

Miss Wab_ 19 3 5 A Guilford-Martin 
Rorschach 

Mr. Win 17 5 3 F Guilford-Martin 





*Scale of 1 to 9, representing over-all success in which 
1 is the low and 9 the high end of the scale. 


such as acceptance of self and maturity 

of behavior, and (2) achieve more de- 

tailed analysis of individual cases. 
Accordingly, the group of cases de- 


®The total at the present time is approxi- 
mately 40. In all instances the client was 
aware that the interviews were being recorded 
and agreed to this beforehand. A random pro- 
cedure was followed in selecting clients to be 
“research cases.” 
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scribed in Table II was constituted as a 
“research block” for parallel analysis by 
the studies shown in Table I. 


It has been noted above that the Coun- 
seling Center, at this time, had approx- 
imately twenty cases fully recorded and 
transcribed. The ten shown in Table II 
were distinguished by the fact that they 
had the test data which is indicated in 
the last column of the table. This added 
the possibility of a sixth study, an an- 
alysis of the difference between the pre- 
and post-tests, to supplement the five 
researches of Table I. Such an analysis, 
of the Rorschach tests, was subsequent- 
ly carried out by Carr, and is reported 
in this issue.* 

The only deliberate selective factor 
operating in the choice of the ten cases 
of the research block was completeness 
of data. However nine of the ten were 
undergraduate or graduate students and 
the age range, correspondingly, repre- 
sents a young group. Other important 
factors seem to be distributed randomly. 
It may be seen in Table II that there are 
six female and four male clients in the 
group, that six different counselors were 
involved, and that both the length and 
the success of the cases are distributed 
quite evenly. The sixty interviews in 
the research block comprise a total of 
6570 client statements and counselor 
resporises.° 


The fulfillment of the plan to apply 
each of the methods of Table I to the 


*An important aspect of the research pro- 
gram at the Counseling Center consists of fol- 
low-up interviews and tests approximately one 
year following the close of the research case. 
The follow-up interview is recorded, and is 
analyzed objectively in the same way that the 
original interviews were. A complete analysis 
of this follow-up data will be reported at a 
later date, although some of the follow-up 
en are discussed by Carr in his ar- 
icle. 


5One of the sixty, the second interview in 
the case of Miss Wab, was damaged during 
the recording process, and is not included in 
the statistical analyses which are described in 
this series of papers. 
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group of ten cases meant that, in most 
instances, other persons than the origi- 
nal investigator cooperated in the pro- 
ject in order that all of the cases might 
be covered. The names of the people 
associated with the application of each 
method to the research block are given 
in the individual reports which follow 
this introductory article. All of the 
people involved in completing the re- 
search were Counseling Center staff 
members or graduate students in the 
field of counseling. 

The aim of the “parallel studies” 
project may be stated as the develop- 
ment of more objective ways of meas- 
uring personality organization as it may 
change in psychotherapy, in such a way 
that different concepts which are mean- 
ingful in describing personality organi- 
zation may be correlated. 

Since the stress in this project is on 
the development of increasing object- 
ivity in the study of the therapeutic 
process, it may be useful to quote the 
following statement made by Rogers [5] 
in evaluating the objectivity of current 
research in nondirective therapy, of 
which the present project is a part: 


Since a majority of the studies upon which 
this paper is primarily based are as yet un- 
published, a word is in order in regard to 
them. They are all studies based upon small 
numbers of cases. In several instances the 
analysis has been made of the hundreds of 
responses in but one electrically recorded se- 
ries of interviews. In all instances the reli- 
ability of the objective procedures used in 
analyzing the material has been determined 
and while these reliability measures are suf- 
ficient to warrant considerable confidence in 
the results, they are not as high as might be 
desired. In general the studies bear the marks 
of their pioneering nature, being more satis- 
factorily objective than previous investigations 
in this field, but being still less rigorously ob- 
jective than is desirable. It has been our ex- 
perience in opening up the area of psycho- 
therapy to objective scrutiny that fully satis- 
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factory scientific methodology must develop 
with experience, 


This statement provides a good per- 
spective in which to view the parallel 
studies which follow. It should be noted, 
however, in relation to the criteria of 
sample size and of degree of reliability 
used by Rogers in the above statement 
that ten cases were analyzed in each of 
these researches (except in Carr’s Ror- 
schach investigation, where there were 
nine) and that each of the five inter- 
view-analysis methods used in the pro- 
ject was shown to have a highly satis- 
factory degree of reliability, in compar- 
ison with previous attempts to analyze 
subjective material in an objective way. 
Accepted October 26, 1948 
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A STUDY OF THE PROCESS OF NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY’ 
By JULIUS SEEMAN 


COUNSELING CENTER AND DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N 1943 Snyder [5] completed a study 

of the nature of nondirective psycho- 
therapy. His purpose was to describe 
the course of therapy in terms of verbal 
activity of both counselor and client; 
this description was effected by means 
of client and counselor response cate- 
gories applied to six cases, comprising 
a total of forty-eight interviews. The 
general results of Snyder’s study indi- 
cated that it was possible to discern a 
process of nondirective therapy and de- 
scribe it in quantitative terms. 

The study to be reported here was de- 
signed to investigate the nature of the 
therapeutic process observable in more 
recently recorded cases of client-center- 
ed counseling. It was considered that 
such a study would not only present a 
picture of the current trends in the pro- 
cess of nondirective therapy but also in- 
dicate what changes, if any, have oc- 
curred since the time of Snyder’s study. 
In order to facilitate direct comparison 
between the earlier study and the pres- 
ent one, Snyder’s original categories 
were employed; certain subdivisions 
were made in order to allow increasing 
precision of description, but in such 
cases it remained possible to pool the 
subdivided categories for purposes of 
comparison with Snyder’s results. 


PROCEDURE 
Beyond the procuring of the basic re- 


1The writer wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Gerard Haigh, Mrs. Alice Jonietz 
and Miss Esselyn Rudikoff for valuable aid 
rendered in refining the categories and judg- 
ing the interview material for the study. 


corded case material (described in the 
preceding article), the two major steps 
in the present study consisted of: (1) 
developing categories of analysis, (2) 
applying the categories to the case ma- 
terial. These will be discussed in turn. 


TABLE I 
THE CLIENT CATEGORIES 


A. CONTENT 
PROBLEM CATEGORY (The category which in- 
cludes the client’s definition or description 
ef his problems). 
YSP—Any statements of the problem or the 
symptoms 
SIMPLE RESPONSE CATEGORIES (responses which 
are not statements of a problem under- 
standing or insight, or specific minor 
types of statements). 
YAI—Asking for advice or information 
YAQ—Answer to a question 
YAC—Simple acceptance or acquiescence to 
a clarification of feeling 
YRS—Rejection of a clarification or inter- 
pretation 
UNDERSTANDING OR ACTION-TAKING CATEGOR- 
Es (Those which show insight into the 
courses or remedies of the problem; those 
which discuss plans that may be fol- 
lowed). 
YUI—Understanding or insight 
YOC—Expressions indicating outcomes of 
counseling 
YDP—Discussion of plans 
YDP,—exploration of plans 
YDP,—4ecisions regarding plans 
YDP,—reports of outcomes of planning 
MINOR CATEGORIES (those responses which do 
not seem to be related to the principal 
problem of the client). 
YEC—Ending of the contact 
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TABLE I (continued) 





YES—Ending of the series 
YNR—Not related to the problem 
FYD—Friendly discussion 
YUN—Unclassifiable 


B. FEELINGS 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES 
PAS—Positive attitude toward the self; fa- 
forable or defensive 
PAC—Positive attitude toward the coun- 
selor or counseling situation 
PAO—Positive attitude toward other per- 
sons or situations 
NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 
NAS—Negative attitude toward the self; 
unfavorable or critical 
NAC—Negative attitude toward the coun- 
selor or counseling situation 
NAO—Negative attitude toward the other 
persons or situations. 





AMBIVALENT ATTITUDES 
AMS—Ambivalent attitude toward the self 
AMC—Ambivalent attitude toward the 
counselor or counseling situation 
AMO—<Ambivalent attitude toward other 
persons or situations. 


All of these categories are divided into two 


tenses: 
¢ — current 
p — past 





The categories. The categories em- 
ployed in this study are presented in 
Tables I and II. It will be seen that the 
client categories are of two major types, 
those which identify responses in terms 
of content — e.g., statement of prob- 
lem, insight, etc., —- and those which 
identify the types of feelings or attitud- 
es expressed by the client. For the 
counselor categories, it was desired to 
set forth a wide range of possible types 
of responses on a directive-nondirective 
continuum. In the main, these categor- 
ies were taken directly from those used 
by Snyder. 

Application of the categories. The 
work of classifying the responses was 
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carried on by four judges. Each judge 
worked independently upon different 
cases, but sufficient overlap in analysis 
was insured so that reliability of classi- 


TABLE II 
THE COUNSELOR CATEGOR: 





LEAD-TAKING CATEGORIES (Those which seem 
to determine the direction of the inter- 
view; which indicate what the client 
should be talking about). 

XCS—Structuring 

XFT—Forcing client to choose and develop 
topic 

XDC—Directive questions; specific types of 
questions 

XND—Nondirective leads and questions 

NONDIRECTIVE RESPONSE-TO-FEELING CATEGOR- 
tes (Those which seem to attempt to re- 
state a feeling that the client has ex- 
pressed, but not to interpret or to offer 
advice, criticism, or suggestions). 

XSA—Simple acceptance 
XRC—Restatement of content or problem 
XRC,—accurate restatement of content 
XRC,—inaccurate restatement 
XCF—Clarification or recognition of feeling 
XCF.—accurate reflection 
XCF ,—inaccurate reflection 


SEMIDIRECTIVE RESPONSE-TO-FEELING CATEGOR- 
IES. (Those responses which are interpre- 
tive in character). 

XIT—Interpretation 

DIRECTIVE COUNSELING CATEGORIES (categories 
of responses which imply a relationship 
in which the counselor attempts to change 
the immediate ideas of the client or to in- 
fluence his attitude toward them). 

XAE—Approval and encouragement 
XIX—Giving information or explanation 
XCA—Proposing client activity 
XPS—Persuasion 

XDC—Disapproval and criticism 

MINOR CATEGORIES. (Those responses which do 
not seem to be related to the principal 
problem of the client.) 

XEC—Ending of the contact 
XES—Ending of the series 
XFD—Friendly discussion 
XUN—Unclassifiable 
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fication could be determined. In order 
to utilize the categories with maximum 
possible reliability, the judges met for 
sessions of training and discussion over 
a period of about six weeks, utilizing ap- 
proximately forty hours for this phase 
of study. 


TABLE III 
RELIABILITY OF CLASSIFICATION OF INTERVIEW 
MATERIAL BY THE JUDGES 


Type of Classification Degree of Agreement 
Units 
Content 95.1% 
Attitudes 81.2% 
Categories 
Content, client 87.0% 
Attitudes, client 76.3% 
Counselor 79.5% 


The reliability data for units and cate- 
gories are given in Table III. The per- 
centages given are weighted percentages 
designed to express in a single statistic 
the proportion of total possible concor- 
dance arrived at by the judges. 


RESULTS 


Counseling procedures used. Within 
the analysis of counseling methods se- 
veral questions will be discussed: 


1. What was the frequency of use 
of each response category in the pres- 
ent study? 

2. How do these frequencies com- 
pare with those of the earlier study? 

5. To what extent are counseling 
methods similar or different in the ten 
cases of the present study? 

4. Is there a definable “process” 
of therapy in terms of counseling meth- 
od — that is, do counselors modify their 
methods in some consistent manner 
through the course of therapy? 

Table IV presents data which will 
help answer the first two questions. 
It may be seen from this table that in 
the present study the greatest concen- 
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TABLE IV 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES IN 

EACH COUNSELOR CATEGORY IN SNYDER’S 
STUDY AND THE PRESENT STUDY 





Present 








Snyder 

Category No. % No. % 
Lead-Taking 
XCS 130 3.6 41 1.2 
XFT 23 1 6 2 
XDQ 207 ~=«6..7 14 A 
XND 82 2.2 29 m | 

Total Lead-Taking 442 12.2 90 2.6 682 
Nondirective 
XSA 1005 27.6 232 Ss«G«.7 
XRCe 122 3.4 626 15.2 
XOF. 1150 31.6 2177 63.1 

Total Nondirective 2277 62.6 2934 85.0 6211 
Semidirective 
XIT 294 8.1 40 1.2 334 
Directive 
XAE 172 4.7 1 -06 
XIX 62 1.7 49 1.4 
XCA 7 2 1 05 
XPS 69 1.9 0 0 
XDC 33 9 7 2 

Total Directive 3430 9.4 58 1.7 401 
Miscellaneous 
XEOC 132 3.6 97 2.8 
XES 23 6 y 3 
XFD 41 1.2 34 10 
XUN 84 2.3 191 5.4 

Total Miscellaneous 280 7.7 331 9.5 611 
TOTAL 3453 7089 


3636 





tration of responses comes in the cate- 
gories “clarification of feeling” and 
“restatement of content”. A number of 
contrasts between the results of the 
present study and those of the earlier 
study are evident in Table IV. For ex- 
ample, it will be noted that the incidence 
of responses in the major category 
“nondirective” was 85 per cent in the 
present study as compared with 62.6 
per cent in the earlier study; similarly, 
the proportion of lead-taking and di- 
rective responses were lower in the 
present study. Among the more striking 
shifts in the individual categories ap- 
pears to be the one in the category 
“approval and encouragement” in 
which the earlier study reports 172 
such responsess as compared with a 
single such response in the present 
study. A chi-square test of the differ- 
ences in distribution of responses for 
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the two studies resulted in a value of 
711.13, a value significant at the 1 per 
cent level of probability. 

The third question, relating to simi- 
larities and differences in counseling 
method from case to case in the present 
study, may be considered in two ways. 
First, it is possible to determine the sig- 
nificance and extent in similarity of 
procedure among the ten cases; an 
overall measure of such concordance 
among the cases may be secured through 
the use of the W statistic? devised by 
Kendall and Smith[1]. For this anal- 
ysis, the coefficient of concordance is 
.84, thus indicating a relatively high de- 
gree of similarity in rank order of use 
of the major categories in the ten cases. 


It is possible to supplement this an- 
alysis of rank-order relationships with a 
chi-square analysis which will take into 
account the specific frequency of use of 
each category. The chi-square value for 
this analysis is 572.678, a value signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level of probabil- 
ity. It may thus be said that the fre- 
quency of use of the major category 
groups is significantly different for the 
ten cases. It may be of interest to ob- 
serve that over 80 per cent of the total 
variance in the table is contributed by 
the variance of one case. 


For the answer to the fourth ques- 
tion, relating to changes in use of coun- 
seling procedures during the course of 
counseling, it was necessary to divide 
the total counseling process into stages 
and examine the relation between the 
stages. For this purpose, a scale was 
set up by which it was possible to cal- 
ibrate cases of unequal numbers of in- 
terviews into a common unit of meas- 


2The W statistic, called the coefficient of 
concordance, is an analysis of variance of 
ranks. It tells us the extent to which a given 
set of ranks departs from the order they would 
have if the ranks were randomly distributed— 
in other words. the extent to which there is 
significant similarity among the ranks. 
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urement; in this instance quintiles of 
the counseling process were chosen as 
the unit of comparison. The number of 
interviews for each case were equally 
spaced on graph paper across a distance 
common to all interviews, and the 
readings taken at each quintile point for 
each category combined to form a com- 
posite frequency for all cases. Table V 
presents the frequency and percentage 
of use of the major category headings 
by fifths of the counseling process. The 
chi-square value calculated from the 


TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF COUNSELOR RESPONSE CATE- 
GORIES BY QUINTILES OF THE COUN- 
SELING PROCESS 
Lead- Semi-direc- 
Tak- Non- tive and 
Quin- ing directive Directive Misc. 
tile No. & No. & No. & No. % Total 
1 fe 842 86.2 15 1.5 94 9.6 978 
2 15 2.8 456 82.77 22 3.9 58 10.6 551 
3 19 2.1 777 86.5 26 2.8 77 8.6 899 
4 . 400 87.8 9 1.9 35 7.7 456 
5 17 3.0 459 80.7 26 4.6 B7 11.7 569 
Total 293 aR 331 


3453 


table is 24.733, a value significant at the 
2 per cent level. It thus appears that at 
this level of probability there were sig- 
nificant differences in use of the major 
categories at different phases of coun- 
seling. The question of whether or not 
these differences are in the nature of 
some consistent progression as coun- 
seling proceeds may be determined from 
an inspection of the percentages for 
each fifth of the counseling process. 
The pattern of differences appears to be 
one of discrete fluctuation rather than 
consistent progression of differences. 
Thus, it may be seen that the lowest 
points for the “nondirective” categories 
are in the second and last fifths of 
counseling, while the other points for 
this category remain within two per- 
centage points of each other. Similarly, 
in the case of the “directive” heading, 
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the lowest points appear in the first 
and fourth divisions of the counseling 
process. In general, then, it may be said 
that there are no consistent changes 
taking place in counseling methods 
through progressive stages of the coun- 
seling process, but rather discrete fluc- 
tuation not explainable in simple terms 
of a chronological “process” of coun- 
seling. 

It may be added here that an attempt 
was made in the analysis of counseling 
methods to determine the degree of 
counselor self-consistency in use of 
counseling methods from interview to 
interview in each case. The result, how- 
ever, was that with the exception of the 
“nondirective” categories the frequen- 
cies in most of the cells were so low 
that a chi-square analysis was not feas- 
ible. This result, plus the fact of high 
overall concentration of responses in the 
“nondirective” categories (85. per cent- 
see Table IV), appear to be evidence of 
a high degree of consistency in use of 
counseling methods. 


THE PROCESS OF THERAPY: 
CLIENT CONTENT CATEGORIES 


The analysis of data for this section 
will be concerned with the discussion 
of the following questions: 


1. Is there a definable process of ther- 
apy in terms of client content categor- 
ies? That is, does the frequency of use 
of the categories shift in some consis- 
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tent manner through the course of ther- 
apy? 

2. Are there significant differences in 
the process of therapy in different cases? 

3. Does the process of therapy as re- 
vealed by changes in the frequency of 
occurrence of categories correlate with 
counselor judgments as to the outcome 
of therapy? 


For the first question, concerning the 
process of therapy, the cases were di- 
vided into fifths of the counseling pro- 
cess in the manner previously described 
for the counseling categories. Table VI 
presents the distribution of the major 
client category groups by fifths of the 
counseling process, considering all ten 
cases together. The chi-square value for 
this analysis was 396.544, a value sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of proba- 
bility. It therefore appears that the 
frequency of occurrence of the categor- 
ies differed significantly from phase to 
phase in the counseling process. The 
question of whether or not these differ- 
ences were in the nature of consistent 
changes as counseling proceeded may be 
determined by an inspection of the per- 
centages of occurrence for any given 
category. For example, it will be noted 
that for the “statement of problem” cat- 
egory (YSP) there is a consistent drop 
in percentage of occurrence during each 
fifth of the counseling process; similar- 
ly, the categories YUI-YOC (insight 
categories) reveal consistent increases 








TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLIENT CATEGORIES BY QUINTILES OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 
- YSP YAC  YUI&YOC  YDP OTHERS 
Quintile No. % No % No. % No. % No. % Total 
| aes 766 51.8 503 34.1 61 42 18 12 129 8.7 1477 
ee 376 44.7 338 40.2 52 6.2 19 22 56 «6.7 841 
S.  ‘edeeieshes 646 44.5 537 37.0 126 88 26 1.7 116 §68.0 1451 
4 281 35.4 292 36.7 135 17.0 37 4.6 50 «(6.3 795 
== 245 28.6 269 31.4 166 19.3 40 47 138 16.8 858 
ern 2814 42.6 1989 35.8 540 10.0 140 2.6 489 90 422 
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from beginning to end of therapy. The 
other categories do not show trends so 
sharply defined as these, though it will 
be noted that the YAC category (agree- 
ment) shows small but consistent drop- 
ping off after the second fifth of coun- 
seling and the category YDP (discus- 
sion of plans) shows increases during 
the last two fifths of counseling. 

Since the most typical shift in cate- 
gories during the process of therapy 
was an increase in YUI and YOC as 
compared with YSP, a ratio of change 
in these categories was plotted for each 
case as an index of process. Thus, for 
each case the relative value 

YUI + YOC 


YSP + YUI + YOC 


was calculated for each fifth of therapy. 
Figure 1 illustrates the shifts in this in- 
dex for five of the cases as therapy pro- 
ceeded. In the figure, a rise in percen- 
tage indicates an increase in state 
ments of insight and understanding as 
compared with statement of problem. 
It will be seen that for the average 
there is a rise in ratio during each suc- 
cessive fifth of therapy, and that this 
rise increases in amount between each 
fifth of therapy. The fact of individual 
differences in the curves is also evident, 
and these will be discussed in the next 
section. 

In order to answer the second ques- 
tion, regarding differences in process 
from case to case, a chi-square analysis 
was applied to the cases considered sep- 
arately at three stages of the counseling 
process ; the first, third, and last fifths 
of counseling. This analysis was de- 
signed to answer the question “Is there 
a significant difference in process among 
these cases at each of these stages in 
counseling?” The chi-square value for 
the data of the first fifth of counseling 
was 128.844, a value significant at the 
1 per cent level. It appears, therefore, 
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that counseling begins in significantly 
different fashion for different clients. 
However, this observation is true only 
with reference to the specific frequency 
of occurrence of the various categories ; 
with respect to the relative frequency 
(i.e., the rank order of use of each cate- 
gory), there is a very high correspon- 
dence among the ten cases, as revealed 
by a coefficient of concordance of .94. 
It may be of particular interest to note 
that in every case the YSP category 
appeared with greatest frequency. 

An analysis similar to the foregoing 
analyses was applied to the data of the 
third and last fifth of counseling, with 
the following results: 
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Coefficient 
Chi-square of Concordance 
First fifth .............. 128.844 94 
Third fifth ............ 202.314 83 
FY |. ere 280.739 A2 


All of these values are significant at 
the 1 per cent level of probability; the 
conclusions to be drawn from these data 
are that cases differ significantly in 
terms of specific frequencies of occur- 
rence of the categories, but that they are 
significantly correlated in terms of rel- 
ative order of occurrence of the cate- 
gories. One phenomenon seems especial- 
ly worthy of note, namely that the co- 
efficients of concordance show a con- 
sistent drop as counseling proceeded; 
this would suggest that clients, begin- 
ning in relatively similar ways, decrease 
progressively in similarity of patterns 
of therapy and reveal increasing indi- 
vidual differences. It is possible to test 
further this hypothesis regarding in- 
creasing individual differences through 
Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of var- 
iance [4]. This test will answer the ques- 
tion “Is there a significant difference in 
variability of pattern during different 
fifths of therapy?” The test was applied 
to the index of process described earlier. 
The resulting chi-square value was 
27.017 (4 d.f.), a value significant at the 
1 per cent level of probability; there is 
evidence therefore, that variability 
among cases does change at different 
stages of therapy. The standard devia- 
tion for each fifth of therapy, shown be- 
low, indicates the trend of variability. 


Fifth Standard Deviation 
eee 4.0 
RESIS oh SEEN nib 19.6 
lA EAR ASA ce AS. 8.5 
CSG. ddiditesa eee 18.6 
Dit sncikcebn ide hited 24.5 


It may be seen from the standard de- 
viations that, except for the second fifth 
of therapy there is a consistent increase 
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in variability during successive phase 
of therapy. Perhaps the most appro- 
piate generalization to be derived from 
all of the foregoing data may be stated 
as follows: There is a significantly dis- 
cernible and describable course of ther- 
apy to be found in these cases, and 
within this course of therapy individual 
differences increasingly take place. 


For the third aspect of the present 
analysis, it was desired to determine 
whether certain elements in the process 
of therapy were related to the counsel- 
or’s overall judgment as to the outcome 
of counseling in each case. For this 
purpose the index of process was corre- 
lated with the counselor’s rating for 
each case. The resulting rank order 
correlation was .56, a value significant 
at the 5 per cent level of probability. 
It seems, therefore, that the counselor 
rating of outcome is related to the pro- 
cess of counseling as here described. 


THE PROCESS OF THERAPY: 
CLIENT ATTITUDES 


The client-attitude categories employ- 
ed in the present study permitted an ex- 
amination of client attitudes in therapy 
along three dimensions: the direction 
of the attitudes (i.e., positive, negative, 
or ambivalent) ; the tense in which the 
attitudes were expressed ; and the refer- 
ent of the attitude (i.e., attitude toward 
self or attitude toward others). Since 
it was possible to examine the interrela- 
tions among these three dimensions as 
well as the dimensions themselves, the 
variety of analysis becomes relatively 
wide. The following questions are the 
chief ones to be considered: 


1. What is the frequency of expres- 
sion of positive, negative, and ambiva- 
lent attitudes during the course of ther- 
apy? 

2. What variation in tense of expres- 
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TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF ALL POSITIVE, NEGATIVE AND AMBIVALENT ATTITUDES BY 
QUINTILES OF THE COUNSELING PROCES 
a —__—__—_— —__— Se eS ————$——————— — = — ~ ——— — ——~ -~ 
1 2 3 4 5 

No. % No. %&% No. % No. % No. % Total 
Positive... 73 821 52 409 79 35.2 7 48.7 70 46.6 344 
Negative.......... 141 62.1 67 52.7 124 565.3 77 48.1 68 45.3 4T7 
Ambivalent...... 13 5.8 & 6.4 21 9.5 13 8.2 12 8.1 67 
 ” *——C VI ame” eee 160 150 888 





sed attitudes occurs during the course 
of therapy? 

3. What is the relationship between 
attitudes expressed toward self and 
those expressed toward others? 

4. Does the process of therapy as re- 
vealed by changing ratios of negative- 
to-positive attitudes correlate with coun- 
selor judgments as to outcome of ther- 
apy? 

In answer to the first question, Table 
VII presents the frequency and percen- 
tage of positive, negative, and ambiva- 
lent attitudes expressed during each 
fifth of therapy for all cases combined. 
The chi-square value for this analysis 
is 15.618, a value significant at the 5 per 
cent level; at this level of probability, it 
may be said that there were significant 
changes in the proportions of positive, 
negative, and ambivalent attitudes ex- 
pressed at different stages of therapy. 
An examination of the percentages in- 
dicates that in general there was a rise 
in positive attitudes and a correspon- 
ding decline in negative attitudes, 
though it also appears that this trend 
was reversed at the middle point in 
therapy. The chi-square values for the 
“ambivalent” category indicate that 
there was relatively little variation in 
this category as compared with the 
other two. 

Another way of examining the dis- 
tribution of attitudes during the course 
of therapy is to compare the cases at 
various stages of therapy. Essentially, 


this examination will answer the ques- 
tion “Are the clients homogeneous with 
reference to the kinds of attitudes they 
express at various stages in therapy?” 
For this analysis the cases were exam- 
ined at the first, third, and last fifth of 
therapy. The chi-square value for the 
data of the first fifth of therapy is 
12.218, a value which is not statistically 
significant. It thus appears that at the 
beginning of therapy the clients are 
homogeneous with respect to the distri- 
bution of positive and negative attitudes. 
Ambivalent attitudes were not con- 
sidered in this and succeeding analyses 
because they were small in number and 
did not show progression in trend. For 
the third fifth of therapy, the chi-square 
value was 26.301; for the last fifth, 
27.583. Both were significant at the 1 
per cent level. 

From these results it appears that the 
clients begin therapy with the same rel- 
ative proportions of positive and nega- 
tive attitudes, and that significant indi- 
vidual differences appear as therapy 
proceeds. The same generalization made 
for the client content categories applies 
to the attitude categories, namely, that 
there is a significantly discernible and 
describable course of therapy with ref- 
erence to the expression of attitudes 
and that within this course of therapy 
individual differences increasingly ap- 
pear. 

The second major question in this sec- 
tion of the analysis pertains to the var- 
iable of tense. It was desired in this an- 
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TABLE VIII 
DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTI- 
TUDES EXPRESSED IN PAST OR PRESENT 
TENSE—BY QUINTILES OF THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS 








1 2 3 4 5 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
POSITIVE 

Present 44 60 83 63 65 82 63 76 61 87 256 








Past 29 40 19 37 14 18 17 24 9 13 88 
Total 73 52 79 70 70 344 
Pres- NEGATIVE 

ent 100 71 45 67 97 78 41 53 37 54 320 
Past 41 20 22 38 27 22 36 47 31 46 157 
Total 141 67 477 


124 77 68 


alysis to determine whether there were 
any significant differences in the propor- 
tion of attitudes expressed in the pres- 
ent or in the past tense as therapy pro- 
ceeded. Table VIII presents the relation- 
ship between past and present tense of 
positive and negative attitudes consi- 
dered separately during each fifth of 
therapy. For the positive attitudes the 
chi-square value is 19.347 and for the 
negative attitudes the value is 20.544. 
Both of these values are significant at 
the 1 per cent level of probability, and 
so it may be said that for both positive 
and negative attitudes there were signi- 
ficant differences in the proportion of 
attitudes expressed in the present or 
past tense as therapy proceeded. Exam- 
ination of the percentage figures reveals 
definite but contrasting patterns. In the 
case of the positive attitudes, the shift 
was in the direction of an increasing 
proportion of attitudes expressed in the 
present tense as therapy proceeded, 
wheras for the negative attitudes there 
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was a decreasing proportion of attitudes 
expressed as currently held as therapy 
proceeded. 

On the basis of these significant 
trends, it seemed appropriate to reex- 
amine the question raised previously in 
this section dealing with client attitudes, 
with a view toward determining whether 
holding tense constant would serve to 
clarify further the relationships discov- 
ered earlier, where tense was not consi- 
dered. Table IX presents the distribu- 
tion of positive and negative attitudes 
expressed in the present tense during 
each fifth of therapy. The chi-square 
value of 26.807 obtained for this analy- 
sis is significant at the 1 per cent level 
of probability. It may be recalled (see 
Table VII) that when tense was not 
held constant these same relationships 
were significant at the 5 per cent level. 
It therefore appears that when the 
present tense alone is considered, the re- 
lationships seem to be more definitely 
crystallized. 


The third major question concerns the 
relation between attitudes expressed 
toward self and those expressed toward 
others. Table X presents the frequency 
and percentage of self-other relation- 
ships when both positive and negative 
attitudes are considered. It will be seen 
from this table that while an increase in 
positive attitudes toward self is evident, 
positive attitudes toward others tend to 
remain much more nearly constant. In 
the dimension of negative attitudes, it 
appears that negative attitudes both 
toward self and others decrease. It 


TABLE IX 
DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES EXPRESSED IN THE PRESENT 


TENSE—BY QUINTILES OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 














1 2 3 4 5 

No. % No % No % No % No % Total 
Positive............ 44 306 38 423 66 40.1 58 563 61 622 26 
Negative.......... 100 69.4 45 57.7 97 59.9 41 43.7 37 37.8 320 
Total................. 144 78 


162 94 98 57 
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TABLE X 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENT-TENSE POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF 
AND OTHERS—BY QUINTILES OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


1 2. 3 4 5 

No. &% No. % No. % No % No & Total 
Positive thomsen sata atniak vibe 
~ 12 9.2 11 141 23 14.5 25 26.6 36 36.7 107 
Others.......... 32 24.4 22 28.2 39 24.5 28 29.8 25 25.5 146 
Negative 
Ce 44 33.6 28 35.9 49 30.8 20 21.3 17 17.38 158 
Others.......... 43 32.8 17 21.8 48 30.2 21 22.3 20 20.4 149 
i ee oy ee 159 94 98 560 





would appear from these results that 
the course of therapy is most marked 
by an increase in positive attitudes to- 
ward self and a corresponding decrease 
in negative attitudes toward self and 
others. 

The final question to be considered 
concerns the relationship between the 
process of therapy as measured by 
changes in attitudes and the counselor 
judgment as to the outcome of counsel- 
ing for each case. The same procedure 
was used here as in the comparison in- 
volving client content categories and 
counselor judgments — that is, the de- 
gree of change in the positive-negative 
attitude ratio was calculated and then 
correlated with counselor judgment of 
the outcome of counseling. When posi- 
tive and negative attitudes are consid- 
ered regardless of tense, there is a cor- 
relation of .16 between index of change 
and counselor rating. This correlation is 
not significantly different from zero. 
However, when only attitudes expressed 
in the present tense are considered, the 
correlation rises to .66, a value signifi- 
cant at the 2 per cent level of probabil- 
ity. It therefore appers that counselor 
rating is significantly associated with 
changes in the ratio of positive-negative 
attitudes when only the present tense 
is considered ; once again the distinction 
in tense seems significant in its effect 
upon the description of the course of 


therapy. 


DISCUSSION 


For the client categories the findings 
of the present study are in substantial 
agreement with those of Snyder’s study 
and lend support to the hypothesis that 
there is a predictable course of therapy 
to be observed in client-centered coun- 
seling. The phenomenon of individual 
differences in this course of therapy 
will bear further study. Speculation 
concerning these differences raises two 
alternative hypotheses in relation to the 
nature of therapy: first, it may be that 
there is not a course of therapy, but 
courses of therapy which clients find 
equally possible as avenues to personal 
reorganization; or, second, there may be 
one main current or process of therapy 
which clients attain in different degrees. 
There is likely to be some truth in both 
hypotheses, but experience suggests that 
the second is more probable — that is, 
it is likely that a considerable share of 
the observed variance in process from 
client to client will be found to be ex- 
plainable in terms of completion or non- 
completion of therapy rather than in 
different paths to the same goal. Fur- 
ther tests of such hypotheses will be 
facilitated by studies of noninterview 
correlates of therapy, particularly in the 
area of posttherapy behavior. For the 
present, this study and the earlier one 
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already show outlines of a process too 
similar and consistent to be accounted 
for by chance. 

It may be mentioned here that the 
client categories used in this study do 
not appear to tap adequately the most 
crucial variables in therapy, if therapy 
is conceived in terms of reorientation of 
self rather than in the solving of prob- 
lems. The client content categories in 
particular fall short of this concept, 
since they are oriented toward a prob- 
lem-statement-and-solution type of in- 
vestigation. The client attitude cate- 
gories seem to come closer to a descrip- 
tion of process in basic terms, though 
even here the categories do not pene- 
trate deeply into the type of analysis re- 
quired. Perhaps the present categories 
may best be viewed as a measure of the 
correlates of the process of therapy ra- 
ther than the central processes them- 
selves, much in the same way that items 
on an intelligence test have little signifi- 
cance except as they are measurable 
indices of more fundamental mental 
functioning. 

In terms of the counselor categories, 
it has been noted that the present study 
revealed a distinct increase in the non- 
directive categories. This trend in the 
direction of more concentrated used of 
the “nondirective” categories seems to 
be in accord with the clinical observa- 
tions reported by Raskin [2] and by 
Rogers [3], who have commented upon 
the generally increased emphasis upon 
the client-centered aspects of nondirec- 
tive therapy in recent years. The trend 
is explainable on logical grounds, since 
it is in the nature of experience that as 
a hypothesis becomes clearer and more 
focussed the elements recognized as per- 
ipheral tend to drop away and the hypo- 
thesis explored in more central terms. 
The increasing correlation between the- 
ory and therapy is therefore to be expec- 
ted ; at the same time, it also seems true 
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that neither theory or practice can re- 
main a fixed point but rather that each 
must be regarded as dependent varia- 
bles at one time or another, with both 
points moving by successive approxima- 
tion toward an ultimate (and probably 
never completely attainable) fact or 
truth. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was 
to re-examine the process of nondirec- 
tive therapy with an instrument used in 
an earlier study, so that comparisons 
could be made and more recent trends 
could be observed. The study utilized 
ten completely recorded cases, compris- 
ing a total of sixty interviews. The 
following results were observed: 


Counseling Method 


1. Significant differences were obser- 
ved between counseling methods used in 
the two studies. The present study 
shows increasing use of the nondirective 
category with 85 per cent of responses 
in the nondirective category as com- 
pared with 62.6 per cent in the earlier 
study. 

2. Counseling methods in the present 
study displayed both similarities and 
differences. The relative order of use of 
the categories correlated to the extent 
of .84, while the specific frequencies 
from case to case differed significantly. 

Client Content Categories 


1. There is a significant and describ- 
able process of therapy in terms of the 
categories used in this study. The cate- 
gory “statement of problem” showed 
consistent decrease during therapy, 
while the categories “insight and un- 
derstanding” showed consistent in- 
crease. 


2. Within the course of therapy, indi- 
vidual differences in process from case 
to case increase as therapy proceeds. 


3. The process of therapy as measured 
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by relative shifts in the categories 
“statement of problem” and “under- 
standing and insight” is significantly 
correlated with counselor judgment as 
to outcome of counseling. 


Client Attitude Categories 


1. There is a describable course of 
therapy in terms of the relative inci- 
dence of positive and negative atti- 
tudes; positive attitudes increase as 
therapy proceeds and negative attitudes 
decrease. 

2. Within this course of therapy, in- 
dividual differences from case to case 
increase as therapy proceeds. 


3. In considering the relative empha- 
sis upon self and others, it appears that 
in the case of positive attitudes clients 
concentrate increasingly upon self as 
therapy proceeds. No such distinction 
appears with reference to negative atti- 
tudes. 

4. The tense in which attitudes are ex- 
pressed shows significant trends during 
the course of therapy. At the beginning 
of therapy positive attitudes tend to be 
expressed in the past tense and negative 
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attitudes in the present tense. As ther- 
apy proceeds this relationship is rever- 
sed ; positive attitudes are expressed in- 
creasingly in the present tense and neg- 
ative attitudes in the past tense. 

5. The use of present-tense attitudes 
alone results in more pronounced rela- 
tionships or “process” of therapy than 
the use of both present and past tense 
combined. It would thus seem that for 
most purposes the use of the present 
tense alone serves to intensify the ob- 
servation of the process of therapy. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AC- 
CEPTANCE OF AND RESPECT FOR SELF AND AC- 
CEPTANCE OF AND RESPECT FOR OTHERS 
IN TEN COUNSELING CASES’ 


By ELIZABETH T,. SHEERER 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


BSERVATION and clinical experi- 

ence have led many psychologists 
to the belief that the individual’s con- 
cept of himself is of the utmost impor- 
tance for an understanding of the dy- 
namics of personality development and 
adjustment. Also, there is some objec- 
tive evidence to support this belief [1,2, 
3,4]. In a study of fourteen nondirec- 
tive counseling cases — seven successful, 
four unsuccessful and three doubtfully 
successful — Raimy investigated that 
“aspect of the self-concept revealed by a 
study of the relation between the self- 
evaluation uttered by clients in psycho- 
therapeutic interviews and the immedi- 
ate outcome of treatment at the end of 
the last interview” [3, p. 450]. In com- 
paring the incidence of positive, nega- 
tive and ambivalent self references in 
the successful and the unsuccessful cases 
he found distinct differences between 
the two groups. In successful cases the 
positive self references increased in fre- 
quency toward the end of therapy while 
the negative and ambivalent self refer- 
ences decreased. In these cases the final 
interview showed an almost complete 
lack of negative and ambivalent self ref- 


1This article is based primarily upon a the- 
sis being submitted by the writer in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree, The University of Chicago. The thesis 
study considers seven of these cases only. Mr. 
Gerard Haigh revised the present paper to in- 
clude the results of the three additional cases 
in the research block. These three were an- 
alyzed by Mr. Robert Pearse. 


erence. This was not true of the un- 
successful cases. Thus Raimy’s data 
seemed to point to change in the self 
concept as a significant factor in psy- 
chotherapy. 

The present study is concerned not 
merely with an investigation of the tone 
or valence of the client’s self reference 
in successful counseling but also with 
the changing content of the self concept. 


THE PROBLEM 


Before formulating an hypothesis a 
preliminary study was made of three 
recorded counseling cases, in which on- 
ly one question was kept in mind: 
What is the client saying that contrib- 
utes to a picture of his total personality 
at each step along the way, from his 
own point of view? The client state- 
ments which provided the clearest ans- 
wers to this question in each case 
seemed for the most part to fall under 
five headings: (1) statements relating 
to the problem of choice of standards 
for behavior; (2) statements showing 
whether the client sees himself or others 
as responsible for his behavior, for the 
origin and solution of his problems; (3) 
statements relating to a philosophy of 
life; (4) self-evaluative comments; (5) 
evaluative comments about other per- 
sons. 

The client statements which fall un- 
der these headings seemed to describe 
two things: the degree to which the 
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client accepts and respects self and the 
degree to which he accepts and respects 
other persons. Also, there was an ap- 
parent relationship between, the kinds 
of attitudes expressed toward self and 
the attitudes expressed toward others. 
This point can be illustrated with a 
statement made by one client in her 
fifth counseling interview: 

It’s strange, I always expect so much of my- 
self, and so little of other people, I don’t know 
why that is. Actually, they’re synonymous. If 
you throw yourself away on everything, you’re 
just as liable to exploit someone else. And the 
basic self-respect that you must have, that fol- 
lows logically .... you can’t disregard your 
own personality and accept anyone else... . 
I’m just beginning to realize that. I never 

. had any regard for myself at all. Put 
myself out to terrific extremes, and still do, 
and absolutely . . regard myself as practi- 
cally worthless. And I just need to realize 


that deep underneath that’s what I must have 
done to everyone. 


From the preliminary study this hy- 
pothesis evolved: There is a positive 
correlation between the extent to which 
an individual expresses acceptance of 
and respect for self and the extent to 
which he expresses acceptance of and 
respect for others. 


THE FIRST STEP: DEFINITIONS 


The concepts to be studied were de- 
fined operationally with the aid of four 
judges on the basis of a study of eval- 
uative attitudes toward self and others 
in successful counseling cases other than 
those involved in this study. Clinical 
analysis indicated that the following 
definitions appeared to represent the 
end point, or extreme, of the examples 
of acceptance of self and the acceptance 
of others. 


DEFINITION Or SELF-ACCEPTANCE AND RESPECT 

1. The individual who expresses acceptance 
of and respect for self has internalized certain 
values and principles which serve as a general 
guide for behavior. He relies upon this guide, 
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rather than conventions or standards of other 
individuals. (Note: This does not imply self- 
sufficiency. Nor does it imply that the interna- 
lized values and principles are necessarily dif- 
ferent from the conventions or standards of 
others. ) 

2. He may modify his behavior in order to 
avoid trampling on the feelings or rights of 
others but he does not modify his behavior out 
of irrational fear of the judgment of others. 


38. When he has acted on his own standards: 
a. if others pass judgment against him, 
although he may regret their reaction, he will 
not regret having acted on his own standards, 
nor will he abandon his standards merely be- 
cause someone else has passed judgment 
against him. 

b. he does not exhibit a need to make 
excuses for his behavior. 

c. he does not condemn himself if he fails 
to meet standards for behavior which others 
hold if these standards are not his own, even 
though others may condemn him. 


4. He does not worry or condemn himself if 
he causes others to react unfavorably toward 
him or pass judgment against him. 

5. He feels equal as a person to others— 
neither inferior nor superior. (Note: This is 
not to be confused with equality in specific abil- 
ities or achievements.) 

6. He has faith in his capacity to cope with 
the problems that confront him even though 
setbacks occur. 

7. He does not question his worth as a person 
even if it seems to him that others do. 

8. He does not doubt that he is able to con- 
tribute to the welfare and satisfactions of 
others; i.e., he does not feel that he is unable 
to contribute anything to anyone else at all. 

9. When others criticize his behavior he evalu- 
ates the criticism objectively and does not be- 
come upset by it. 

10. He does not expect others to reject him 
regardless of how he behaves. (Note: This 
does not mean that he has the idea that others 
will accept him at all times. It means merely 
that he is not expecting others to reject him 
indiscriminately whether he gives them any 
reason to reject him or not.) 

11. When he fails in something he has at- 
tempted to do he does not think less well of 
himself as a person or become panicky or des- 
pairing. 

12. He is not shy and self-conscious. (Note: 
Self-conscious as used here does not mean an 
awareness of his own values, motivations, the 
effect of his behavior on others, etc. Rather 
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than this enlightened self-consciousness, this 
item refers to self-consciousness which results 
in shyness and inhibition in social relationship. ) 

13. He does not reject praise, recognition, a 
compliment, out of fear that he does not merit 
it. 

14. He does not regard himself as totally 
different from others, i.e., he does not regard 
himself as “queer” and generally abnormal in 
his reactions. 

15. He resists domination. 

16. He does not deny the facts of his experi- 
ence nor try to overlook them. 

17. He assumes responsibility for making his 
own decisions and accepts the consequences of 
his behavior. 

18. a. He does not attempt to deny or distort 
the existence of any feelings, limitations, abili- 
ties, or good qualities that he sees in himself, 
but rather accepts all. 

b. If he recognizes in himself a feeling, a 
pattern of behavior that he does not like he 
sets about to change it instead of denying, dis- 
guising or condoning it. 

19. He feels that his own ideas and plans are 
worthwhile. 

20. He does not feel guilty every time he 
spends money or time for recreation; i.e., he 
does not feel that he has no right to, or is not 
deserving of pleasure or recreation. 


DEFINITION OF ACCEPTANCE OF AND RESPECT 
For OTHER PERSONS 


1. The individual who expresses acceptance 
and respect towards other persons does not re- 
ject, hate, dislike or pass judgment against 
others when their behavior or values seem to 
him to be in contradiction to his own stand- 
ards or values. He grants others the right to 
their own beliefs, values, standards. 

2. In attempting to advance his own welfare: 

a. He is careful not to infringe on the 
rights of others; 

b. He expresses regret when he is aware 
that his behavior has created difficulties for 
others. 

3. He does not deny the worth of others or 
their equality (as persons) with him. (Note: 
This equality does not imply equality in re- 
gard to specific abilities or achievements.) He 
feels neither above nor below the people he 
meets. 

4. In making decisions he considers not 
only the potential effects on himself but also 
on others involved. 

5. He shows a desire not merely to avoid 
hurting others but also to serve them. 
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6. He takes an active interest in others and 
makes a positive effort to create mutually 
satisfying relationships with them. 

7. He neither dominates others nor assumes 
responsibility for them. 

8. He does not condemn others or feel defen- 
sive when they react unfavorably toward him 
or other persons. 

9. When he notices in another person things 
which are displeasing to him, or when he is 
aware of errors made by another person, he 
does not condemn that person or condone his 
behavior. Whatever is pleasing or displeasing 
to him in another person or that person’s be- 
havior, he accepts him as he is. 

10. He learns to accept the opinions of 
others without depending on them too much. 


THE SECOND STEP: THE SCALE 


Using the above definitions four 
judges rated on a 5-point scale 51 state- 
ments revealing some self evaluation 
and 50 statements revealing evaluative 
attitudes toward others, extracted from 
recorded client statements. 

Step one of the scale represents an ex- 
pression of a lack of acceptance and re- 
spect. Step five represents an expres- 
sion of acceptance and respect with no 
expression of a lack of them. The items 
on which a majority of judges agreed 
provided illustrations of the five scale 
points for each of the two scales. The 
following are examples of these illus- 
trations: 


Illustrations of the Steps of the “Self” Scale 

Step 1. “I haven’t got what it takes to be a 
normally accepted person.” 

Step 2. “All the time with any group, I just 
have the expectancy that they’re going to jump 
on my weak points .... and I don’t assert my- 
self. I have nothing to say because of a fear 
of condemnation, of ridicule . . . . and what 
I’m looking for is release from this inability 
or fright of just being a human being.” 

Step 3. “I think I’m seeing rather clearly now 
that most of the pain I suffer is because I am 
no one. I am no one, and I am not following a 
pattern that is really me, but just a lot of pat- 
terns that people — alternative me’s, do you 
see, and that’s not a very good way to be.” 

Step 4. “When you’re in a family where your 
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brother has gone to college and everyone has a 
good mind, I wonder if it is right to see that 
I am as I am and I can’t achieve such things. 
I’ve always tried to be what the others thought 
I should be but I am wondering whether I 
shouldn't just see that I am what I am.” 

Step 5. “Well, I’ve just noticed such a dif- 
ference. I find that when I feel things — even 
when I feel hate — I don’t care. I don’t mind. 
I feel more free now. I don’t feel guilty 
about things.” 


Illustrations of the Steps of the “Others” Scale 
Step 1. “I get so miserable, and I can’t stand 
to hear her talk — Why? And she’s so foolish 
.. and I keep saying to myself, ‘I’m embar- 
rassed that she’s so foolish.’ I keep yelling at 
her and pointing out to her where she’s incon- 
sistent and the mistakes.” 

Step 2. “My mother is now a widow without 
any friends. I'll have to try and see if I can’t 
get her into a better social situation. We have 
been preaching at her for a long time that she 
must get herself into a better social situation, 
but I don’t think she can.” 

Step 3. “I may have no patience with 
grownups, or little enough; I certainly have 
patience with children, with children and ani- 
mals.” 

Step 4. “I believe that she is a rather selfish 
woman, and I can see her in a light possibly 
that would excuse her, maybe understand her 
better.” 

Step 5. “I can accept Evelyn and love her 
more. I suppose my reaction with Evelyn was 
really a violent case of rejection which I didn’t 
realize but now I do, and I accept her.” 


THE THIRD STEP: RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the two scales and 
of each judge’s ratings were determined 
in the following manner. A sample of 
six interviews was selected in such a 
way as to be essentially random in char- 
acter and yet include early, middle and 
late interviews. They contained 178 
items for rating on the “Self” Scale and 
185 items for rating on the “Others” 
Seale. The investigator divided the cli- 
ent statements in the interviews into 
units for rating, being careful not to dis- 
tort meaning when separating the units, 
and using one complete client response 
as the unit wherever possible. 
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Using the definition of the concept of 
acceptance of and respect for self and 
the illustrated “Self” Scale, the investi- 
gator and two other judges rated the six 
interviews working independently. The 
judges marked all units irrelevant to the 
scale as neutral, using the letter, “N”. 
Only items revealing the client’s current 
attitudes toward self were assigned 
scale values of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. At least 
two out of three judges agreed 93.8 per 
cent of the time. Where the judges did 
disagree there was a very narrow 
spread among the ratings. On only four 
items did any one judge’s rating deviate 
by as much as two points on the scale 
from both other ratings. In rating the 
178 units of the six interviews on the 
“Self” Scale the investigator agreed 
with at least one other judge 83.7 per 
cent of the time. 

Using the definitions of acceptance of 
and respect for others and the illustra- 
ted “Others” Scale, the investigator and 
two different judges followed a similar 
procedure in rating the six interviews 
on the “Others” Scale. At least two out 
of three judges agreed 91.4 per cent of 
the time. Where the judges did dis- 
agree in their ratings, there were nine 
items on which one rating deviated by 
as much as two scale points from both 
other ratings. In rating the 185 items 
on the “Others” Scale the investigator 
agreed with at least one other judge 
84.3 per cent of the time. 

A sixth judge, whose judgments on 
four of the experimental interviews 
agreed with at least one of the three 
original judges’ “Self” Scale ratings 
77.8 per cent of the time, was used for 
some of the rating of the ten electrically 
recorded counseling cases which consti- 
tute the population of this study. 

It was concluded that the reliability 
of the two scales and of the persons who 
were to use them further was adequate 
for the purpose of this study. 
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THE FOURTH STEP: 
APPLICATION AND RESULTS 


The two scales were now utilized in 
rating all of the relevant items in the 
ten cases included in this study. The ra- 
tings were made by the writer, by Mr. 
Raskin, who applied the “Self” Scale to 
two of the cases, and by Mr. Pearse, 
who applied both scales to three cases. 

Of the total 1,366 units of response 
rated, 77.1 per cent were judged rele- 
vant to the “Self” Scale and 16.8 per 
cent were found relevant to the “Others” 
Scale. When all the units of each of the 
fifty-nine interviews had been rated on 
both scales, the mean rating for each 
interview on each scale was computed. 
This gave for each interview, the ob- 
jectively determined degree of accep- 
tance of and respect for self, and accep- 
tance of and respect for others. (See 
Table I.) In order to test the basic hy- 
pothesis of the study, these mean ra- 
tings were correlated. The product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficient was found to 
be .51, which is significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. Thus, there was 
found a substantial and statistically sig- 
nificant positive relationship between 
the expressed attitudes of acceptance of 
self and the expressed attitudes of ac- 
ceptance of others. 

In order to make more direct com- 
parisons the cases were graphically 
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equalized in length according to the 
method used by Snyder [4], and the de- 
cile figures used for comparative study, 
showing that: 

(1) In eight out of ten cases the 
“Self” ratings at a majority of the de- 
cile points vary not more than one scale 
point from the “Others” ratings at the 
same points. 

(2) In a majority of instances in 
which the two sets or ratings vary more 
than one scale point from each other the 
deviation can be accounted for by the 
fact that at that point the “Others” 
Scale is represented by only one or two 
items. 

(3) There is no instance in which the 
ratings on the two scales deviate from 
each other by as much as three scale 
points. 

(4) In such a comparison the cases 
rated by two different observers (the 
cases of Sim and Vib) show no greater 
variations between “Self” and “Others” 
ratings than do those cases rated on both 
scales by the investigator. 

(5) There is a marked increase in 
self acceptance and respect throughout 
eight of the ten cases and a marked in- 
crease in acceptance of and respect for 
others in six cases. 

The mean rating on each scale for each 
of the ten parts of all ten cases together 
was found. From these means a plot 
was constructed to show the relation- 


TABLE I 


MEAN VALUE OF SELF AND OTHERS RATINGS FoR ALL CASES BY INTERVIEWS 





Interview No. 


1 2 








3 4 5 6 7 & 9 

Self Other 5S oO Ss Oo Ss oO Ss oO Ss Oo Ss 0 Ss oO Ss oO 
20 26 23 20 88 40 44 #33 2.7 %21 46 41 47 3.8 

21 29 22 4.7° 1.7 35° 20 50 36 39 33 41 49 4.5 

10 6185 =«6«116~«+2«SdSttCiC CO. C8 N 25 1585 21 2.7 33 35° 83.7 30° 47 43 
26 38.1 26 15 28 37 28 20° 31 356° 30 38 29 50° 

1g 22 81 886 289 19.2823 16 88 24 25 25 34 260 838 838 41 3.4 
2.0° 2.0° 3.0° 2.0° 3.5° N 4.0° 3.0° 4.0° 33 4.4 43 46 65.0° 

2.9 60° — — 31 4.0 

2.6 N 22 N 36 33 3.4 23 35 3.3 

2.56 19 23 27 31 280 

24 20 832 23°81 233 





*These means were computed on less than three units. 
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ship between the “Self” ratings and the 
“Others” ratings and the direction of 
changes in these ratings throughout the 
group of cases as a whole. (See Figure 
1). Here the deviation between the two 
ratings is not more than one point in 
any decile. 
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Fic. 1. The relationship between the mean 
ratings on the “self” scale and on the “others” 
scale in the ten cases combined. 


The mean ratings on each scale for 
the first half of each case and for the 
last half of each case were computed. 
In all but one case the mean “Self” rat- 
ing increases from the first to the sec- 
ond half of the case, and the same is true 
for the “Others” Scale. In seven out of 
nine cases* the difference between the 
mean “Self” and “Others” ratings is 
smaller in the second half of the case 
than in the first. (See Table II.) 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


The findings of this study appear to 
have implications that are at once com- 
monplace and startling. The central con- 
elusion is that one’s attitudes toward 
others are related, to a decidedly signifi- 
cant degree, to the attitudes one holds 
towards one’s self. In one sense, this is 
common knowledge. If we are to take it 
seriously however, it might mean that 
change in attitudes of acceptance to- 
ward others can come about basically 


2No attitudes towards others are recorded 
for the first half of the case of Win. 
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TABLE II 

MEAN VALUES OF SELF AND OTHERS RATINGS 
FOR First HALF AND LAST HALF 

oF EACH CASE 











First Half Last Half 
Case Self Others Self Others 
Far 2.9 2.3 4.1 3.6 
Int 2.0 3.3 3.2 4.4 
Vib 1.7 2.3 3.5 3.6 
Sim 2.6 2.9 2.9 3.8 
Ban 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.7 
Que 3.0 2.0 43 3.8 
Wab 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.3 
Win 2.9 N 3.5 2.6 
Dem 2.4 1.9 2.8 2.1 
Sketch 3.0 2.2 2.9 2.5 
All ten 
cases 2.5 2.8 3.5 3.8 
First Last 
Interview Interview 
S O Ss O 
All ten 


cases 2.2 2.6 3.9 3.8 


only through change in attitudes toward 
self. If we apply this to some of the 
problems of social psychology, it might 
mean that increased acceptance of mi- 
nority groups, foreigners, and the like, 
could best be achieved by some type of 
group therapy which would tend to alter 
the individual’s acceptance of and re- 
spect for himself. It might mean that 
in situations of industrial tension, or 
professional friction, the most effective 
means of approach would be through 
dealing with the attitudes of the person 
toward himself, rather than devoting 
our energies to the expressions of, and 
descriptions of, the external “causes” 
of the tension. 


In any event the two central facts 
which emerge from this study promise 
to have considerable significance for 
social psychology as well as for our un- 
derstanding of personality. That the 
individual’s evaluation of himself and 
his worth as a person, can be signifi- 
cantly altered by the therapeutic process 
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initiated by client-centered therapy is 
one of these facts; the other is that the 
individual’s evaluation of others — the 
degree of acceptance and respect he 
feels for them — is significantly related 
to his attitude toward himself. 


SUMMARY 


The results of the analysis of the data 
of each case separately and of the data 
of all cases together can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) It was found that acceptance of 
and respect for self and acceptance of 
and respect for others can be operation- 
ally defined and objectively rated with 
a satisfactory degree of reliability. 

(2) In roughly three-fourths of the 
units of client response in the ten cases 
the clients are occupied with self eval- 
uation while less than one-fifth of the 
units deal with evaluation of others. 

(3) In general there is a marked and 
fairly regular increase in the measured 
acceptance of and respect for self from 
the beginning to the end of the cases. 
There is also a marked but more uneven 
rise in the acceptance of others from the 
beginning to end. 

(4) There is a definite and substan- 


tial correlation between attitudes of ac- 
ceptance of and respect for self and at- 
titudes of acceptance of and respect for 
others. 

‘(5) Acceptance of self and acceptance 
of others is, on the average, higher in the 
second half of the counseling interviews 
than in the first. 

(6) There is a closer correlation be- 
tween the “Self” and “Others” ratings 
in the second half of the cases than oc- 
curs in the first half. 

(7) The findings of this study appear 
to have important implications for social 
psychology as well as clinical psychol- 
ogy and personality theory. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE INTERRELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE SELF CONCEPT AND FEELINGS 
DIRECTED TOWARD OTHER PERSONS 
AND GROUPS 


By DOROTHY STOCK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T has been assumed, as a result of 
both clinical and common-sense ex- 
perience, that a very real relationship 
exists between the way an individual 
views himself and the way he views the 
external world of persons and things. 
This study was set up within the gen- 
eral framework of that hypothesis, and 
is specifically intended to investigate 
the following problems: (1) Does a gen- 
eral relationship exist between the feel- 
ings which an individual holds with re- 
gard to himself and the feelings he 
holds with regard to other persons? (2) 
Does a sequential relationship exist be- 
tween these two general kinds of feel- 
ings? That is, can change in one or the 
other of the two variables be shown to 
take place characteristically and con- 
sistently before change in the other? 
(3) Can the general area of “feelings 
about others” be further differentiated 
into more specific areas which are rela- 
tively independent of each other? What 
is the relationship of these areas to the 
self? 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
Ten cases, conducted according to the 
principles of nondirective therapy, were 
used as the basic data for this study. 
The cases vary from three to nine inter- 
views in length, and were randomly se- 
lected by the Counseling Center at the 
University of Chicago to constitute a 
research bloc. 
The general device selected for or- 


ganizing the data and making systemat- 
ic analysis possible is that of establish- 
ing categories and making judgments 
for each statement according to the cat- 
egories.' The categories were selected 
from within the general area of feelings 
toward the self and feelings about oth- 
ers. There are ten content categories: 


1. The self: feelings about one’s personal- 
ity characteristics, intelligence, ability, be- 
havior, etc., or about the self as a whole. 

2. Referents representing primary personal 
relationships: ordinarily members of the im- 
mediate family—husband, wife, mother, chil- 
dren, ete. 

3. Referents representing secondary social 
relationships: as individuals or as occupying 
certain roles, ordinarily persons with whom 
there is less emotional involvement than the 
above—friends, employees, schoolmates, etc. 

4. Referents representing impersonal rela- 
tionships: with “abstract” individuals or 
groups—persons in service occupations such as 
bus drivers, saleswomen, etc., with whom con- 
tact is quite fleeting. Individuals as stereo- 
types—groups such as “Negroes,” “Germans,”, 
etc. 

5. Referents representing the “general- 
ized other”: whom the client refers to as “peo- 
ple,” everybody,” “anybody,” etc. 

6. Statements referring to the counselor or 
counseling situation. 


These six categories constitute a 
scale of referents. The first five can be 


1For a more complete account of the develop- 
ment of the methodology in this study see 
Dorothy Stock, An investigation into the in- 
terrelations between the self concept and feel- 
ings directed toward other persons and groups. 
ae M.A. thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 
1 ‘ 
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thought of as representing varying de- 
grees of social distance with the self 
taken as the reference point. The fol- 
lowing four categories, together with 
category 1, constitute an independent 
scale which cuts across the referent 
categories. This second scale grows out 
of the fact that certain kinds of feel- 
ings, regardless of the specific referent, 
seem to be qualitatively distinguishable 
from each other. 


7. Feelings about one’s relationship with 
others: understanding, rapport, etc. 

8. Feelings directed toward others: emo- 
tionally evaluative expressions about others 
expressing resentment, agreement, dislike, 
love, etc. 

9. Feelings about others: intellectually ex- 
pressed evaluative statements describing or 
analyzing the personality, activities, etc., of 
other individuals. 


10. Feelings about how others feel about 
the self. 


The unit being categorized was the 
client-statement appearing between two 
successive counselor responses. If a 
statement referred to the self, it was 
placed in Category 1. If it referred to 
others, it was placed both in the scale 
of Categories 2-6 and in the scale of 
Categories 7-10. Each statement was 
categorized, but a single statement could 
be placed in as many different categor- 
ies as its nature warranted. 

Each statement placed in one of the 
ten content categories was also judged 
for intensity and direction of feeling 
according to the following scale: 


— Strong negative feelings: the emo- 
tional expression of dissatisfaction, disapprov- 
al, dislike, unhappiness, confusion, nonaccept- 
ance, dependence, etc. Strong affect or feeling 
tone. 

—: Negative feelings: the predominantly 
intellectual expression of dissatisfaction, dis- 
approval, dislike, unhappiness, confusion, non- 
acceptance, dependence, etc. Little or no feel- 
ing tone. 

0: Objective or neutral statements: 
statements in which the individual is examin- 
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ing himself or others in a fairly objective way; 
where both the feeling tone and the content 
are neutral and intellectually expressed. 

+: Positive feelings: the predominantly 
intellectual expression of satisfaction, approv- 
al, love, happiness, acceptance, independence, 
ete. Little or no affect or feeling tone. 

++ : Strong positive feelings: the emo- 
tional expression of satisfaction, approval, 
love, happiness, acceptance, independence, etc. 
Strong affect or feeling tone. 


Statements which did not fit into any 
of the ten content categories were placed 
in one of two minor categories: 


X: Irrelevant or noncategorizable. 


N: Statements expressing either agree- 
ment or disagreement with the preceding coun- 
selor statement. 


Two judges categorized five cases 
each, according to the system just out- 
lined. 


RELIABILITY 


Reliability for the study was estab- 
lished by having two judges indepen- 
dently categorize each statement in 
three interviews according to the stand- 
ards just presented. The three inter- 
views, randomly selected from among 
the sixty which comprise the total 
study, were the Case of Ban, Interview 
1; the Case of Que, Interview 3; and 
the Case of Vib, Interview 7. The per- 
centage of exact agreement between the 
two judges for each interview varied 
from 68.5 per cent to 82.2 per cent, with 
an average of 74.6 per cent. 


RESULTS 


In assembling the results the inter- 
view was taken as the basic unit. An 
average affect for each interview with- 
in each case was found by weighting the 
judgments in the following manner and 
computing the average: (++) = 5, 
(+) = 4,0= 3, (—) = 2, and (——) 
= 1. The Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient was the measure 
used to indicate degree of relationship. 
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TABLE I 
THE AVERAGE AFFECT FOR THE SELF AND ALL “OTHER” CATEGORIES FOR ALL INTERVIEWS 

















1 2 3 4 
CASE Self Other S O S O 8S O 
Ban... 2.0 27 2.7 29 26 27. 25 82 
a 7 2.4 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 
For... 85 28 84 23 82 27 84 8&3 
a 25 29 28 385 28 30 24 82 
i icasetinnadls 21 29 26 30 $0 $0 30 2.7 
Sittin Ge 2.7 2.8 2.0 2.6 2.3 2.6 2.3 
i, Sa $0 836 +26 38 27 
Than BB 8S 84. OS 2.6 3.6 2.8 3.5 
_.. 2 8 - = wo es 
Cit. OF £8 88 C6 BO G6 82 80 
TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SELF AND ALL 
“OTHER” CATEGORIES COMBINED, FOR 
ALL INTERVIEWS 


Category 1, the Self 


r PE N 

Others (all interviews) 38 .08 57 
Others (interviews in 

which N & 10) .66 07 34 


Others (each Self rating 

paired with the Other 

rating for the inter- 

view following) 15 10 46 
Others (each Other ra- 

ting paired with the 

Self rating for the in- 

terview following) .20 ll 46 





TABLE III 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SELF AND EACH 
“OTHER” CATEGORY, FOR ALL 
INTERVIEWS 








Category 1, the Self 





r PE N 
Category 2, personal ...... .20 Al 57 
Category 3, social —........ 40 10 31 
Category 4, impersonal .. 15 14 23 
Category 5, 
generalized other ........ 35 10 37 
Category 6, counselor .... 35 .08 42 
Category 7, relationships 54 10 23 
Category 8, toward ........ 45 .08 42 
Category 9, about ............ —.12 09 53 
Category 10, others 
toward self —................ .20 14 22 





The results are presented in Tables I, 
II, and ITI. 


INTERVIEW NUMBER 


5 6 7 8 9 
Ss 0 Ss oO Ss Oo Ss oO S oO 





29 25 27 #80 28 33 32 29 30 38.0 


28 24 33 33 3.4 38.1 
28 2.9 28 28 86 3.0 
2.9 28 84 31 8.2 28 


29 2.0 2.7 2.8 38.0 2.0 
26 2.9 23 338 2.6 — 3.1 — 3.7 38 
3.5 3.5 


A single figure expressing the degree 
of relationship between feelings about 
the self and feelings about others was 
obtained by correlating the average af- 
fect for self for each interview in each 
case with the average affect for others 
for each interview in each case. When 
the correlation was based on all inter- 
views the r was .38. However, it was 
felt that this figure might be misleading, 
since in some of the interviews, the av- 
erage affect for others was based on 
only one or two or three statements. 
(There were always an adequate num- 
ber of statements relating to the self.) 
Vhen the influence of random state 
ments was reduced by correlating only 
those interviews in which the number 
of statements on which the average 
was based was greater than ten, a posi- 
tive correlation of .66 was found. The 
overall relationship between self and 
others, as well as the kinds of patterns 
which can occur in individual cases, is 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. The Case 
of Far presents an example of very close 
correspondence between feelings held 
with regard to the self and feelings held 
with regard to others, while the Case of 
Que illustrates a less well defined rela- 
tionship. 

It was felt that the problem of caus- 
ality is an important one when attempt- 
ing to define the relationship between 
self and others, and that this problem 
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Fic. 1. The case of Far, showing the aver- 
age affect for “self” and for “others” for each 
interview. 
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Fic. 2. The case of Que, showing the aver- 
age affect for “self” and for “others” for each 
interview. 


should be explored insofar as the data 
permitted. One factor often involved in 
causality is the sequential relationship 
between two variables. This study 
seemed to lend itself to an examination 
of this particular factor; if change in 
one of the two variables could be shown 
to occur consistently before change in 
the other, that factor might be consid- 
ered the more basic. Two correlation 
coefficients were computed: one be 
tween the average Self rating for each 
interview and the average Other rating 
for the interview following; and the 
other testing the opposite relationship. 
In both cases low positive correlations 
on a nonsignificant level were found. 

In correlating the Self with the spe- 
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cific Other categories the highest rela- 
tionships were found to exist between 
the Self and referents representing so- 
cial relationships (Category 3) ; and be- 
tween the self and feelings toward oth- 
er individuals and feelings about rela- 
tionships with other individuals (Cate- 
gories 7 and 8). A rather less marked 
positive relationship is indicated be- 
tween the Self and Categories 5 and 6: 
the generalized other and the counselor. 
The combined data do not indicate a 
significant relationship between the Self 
and the remaining Other categories. A 
familiarity with each case indicates that 
this particular pattern of relationships 
is not necessarily reflected in the results 
for individual cases. Although, for ex- 
ample, the combined results seem to in- 
dicate that there is a closer relationship 
between the self and social (Categories 
1 and 3) than between the self and per- 
sonal (Categories 1 and 2), an inspec- 
tion of the individual cases shows that 
the opposite can also occur. The Cases 
of Far and Vib are good illustrations of 
this point since they both show marked 
and unmistakeable changes frem the 
first interview up through to the last. 
The main problem discussed by Far is 
his relationship with his professional 
colleagues - - - classed in this study as 
social referents. In the Case of Vib, on 
the other hand, 52 per cent of the total 
statements about others are concerned 
with Vib’s relationships with her par- 
ents. While Far follows the pattern ex- 
pected from the total results, Vib shows 
opposite tendencies, and in her case 
there is a closer relationship between 
self and personal than between self and 
any of the other categories. Analysis of 
the patterns of relationship for each 
case seem to corroborate what is true 
of Vib and Far. When very definite pat- 
terns occur, they can usually be ex- 
plained in terms of the specific kind of 
problem which the individual wishes to 
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discuss. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The total results of this study in- 
dicate that a definite relationship ex- 
ists between the way an individual feels 
about himself and the way he feels 
about other persons. An individual who 
holds negative feelings toward himself 
tends to hold negative feelings toward 
other people in general. As his feelings 
about himself change to objective or 
positive, feelings about others change 
in a similar direction. 

2. It is impossible from the results 
of this study to identify a sequential re- 
lationship between feelings about the 
self and feelings about others. Each 
type of relationship, when tested, 
showed a low positive correlation, not 
on a significant level. 

3. Separate and rather specific fac- 
tors can be identified within the gen- 
eral area of feelings about others. Feel- 
ings toward the self are shown to be 
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correlated in varying degrees with these 
different aspects of feelings toward oth- 
ers. It was found in this study that at- 
titudes toward individuals in a social 
relationship correlated more highly 
with self attitudes than did feelings in 
the area of family relationships or more 
impersonal relationships. It was also 
indicated that there is a close corre- 
spondence between self attitudes and the 
emotions directed toward others and the 
feelings about the relationships with 
others. Significant exceptions to these 
statements are found in individual 
cases, however, and no generalization 
on this score is attempted. A subjective 
analysis of the individual cases suggests 
that high correlations tend to occur be- 
tween self attitudes and the referent 
category to which the individual devotes 
most time. This, however, was not cor- 
roborated statistically. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 





DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR IN CLIENT-CENTERED 
THERAPY 


By GERARD HAIGH 


THE COUNSELING CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T is the purpose of this investigation 

to study the defensive behavior of 
clients during the course of client-cen- 
tered therapy. This will be done in 
terms of factors of which the client is 
aware at some time in therapy, and that 
he is able to communicate. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE STUDY 


Defensive behavior will be analyzed 
according to the theory of threat and 
defense developed by Richard Hogan.’ 
This theory attempts to explain defen- 
sive behavior in terms of factors which 
have been present in the consciousness 
of the actor and which have been com- 
municated by him. Obviously, in so far 
as this theory is applicable, it obviates 
the necessity of assuming totally uncon- 
scious factors for the explanation of de- 
fensive behavior. 


Defensiveness is seen as one form of 
behavior which may follow upon the 
perception of threat. The individual is 
threatened when he perceives an experi- 
ence to be inconsistent with a value or 
concept which he holds as part of his 
concept of self or his concept of envi- 
ronment. The individual may react posi- 
tively to such a perception of threat in 
such a manner as to adapt efficiently to 
the reality of the situation. Or he may 
react defensively, in some manner dis- 


1The theory of threat and defense, and the 
instrument for measuring them are described 
in Richard A. Hogan, e development of a 
measure of client defensiveness in the counsel- 
ing relationship. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1948. 


torting his perceptions so as to reduce 
awareness of the perceived incongru- 
ence. Defensive behavior functions to 
maintain the concept or value which is 
threatened. 

What do we mean by the perception 
of incongruence or inconsistency? Take 
the case of Miss Terry. She says: “I 
very much wanted children.” This is 
the value which she holds in regard to 
herself. Then she learns that she can- 
not have any children. This is the ex- 
perience which is incongruent with the 
value and which may be perceived as 
threatening. 

What do we mean by reacting defen- 
sively? When Miss Terry explains that 
she cannot have any more children, she 
says, “It doesn’t seem terribly impor- 
tant now.” When this statement is com- 
pared with the statement following soon 
after, “Maybe I haven’t forgotten 
[about motherhood but] why should 
that bother me so much?”, it is seen to 
involve a denial of the intensity of her 
real feeling in regard to the situation. 
This denial of feeling intensity is con- 
sidered a distortion of reality. Opera- 
tionally it means that Miss Terry has 
failed to communicate the complete per- 
ception which she is later able to com- 
municate. She may or may not be aware 
of the complete perception of feeling 
at this time. This is a factor which we 
are not able to analyze since we are 
confined to the study of the words 
which she has spoken. 

Defensive behavior functions to shift 
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the focus of attention away from the 
incongruence which is perceived as 
threatening. Besides the form of dis- 
tortion described above, it may also take 
the following forms: 


Denial: Miss Terry might state that she 
really could have children, denying her experi- 
ence. 

Withdrawal: Miss Terry might quickly 
change the subject to avoid considering fur- 
ther the perceived incongruence. 

Justification: Miss Terry might bring in an- 
other of her values, such as, “The world is a 
wicked place,” as a reason for not really want- 
ing to raise children. 

Rationalization: Miss Terry might introduce 
an actual fact, such as, “Many children in 
Europe are starving. The same might happen 
to my children if I had any.” 

Projection: Miss Terry might have said, 
“Most women nowadays want to have children 
but can’t have them,” thus projecting her own 
condition out upon women as a group. 

Hostility: Miss Terry might vent anger to- 
ward God, fate, heredity, or whatever else she 
might hold responsible for her infertility. 


Whether or not any of these may be 
considered as defensive behavior de- 
pends on whether they function to shift 
Miss Terry’s attention away from the 
incongruence which she perceives as 
threatening. 

Determination that a particular be- 
havior is defensive, then, depends upon 
two factors: one, that threat exists in 
the form of incongruence between one 
particular value, concept or experience 
and another particular value, concept or 
experience; two, that the individual re- 
acts to this perceived incongruence in 
such a way as to distort the reality 
which he perceives. 

Another concept which takes an im- 
portant part in the theory developed by 
Hogan is that of level of defense. It was 
not used in the present study because 
its reliability had not yet been proved 
at the time that this investigation was 
undertaken. 

Hogan’s theory was further modified 
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in the present study by the addition of 
two dimensions, which will now be de- 
scribed, those of “awareness” and of 
“‘reported-exhibited.” 

Awareness. Defensive behavior may 
be analyzed in terms of how it affects 
the client’s use of the counseling situa- 
tion. It seems meaningful to make a 
distinction between defensive behavior 
which blocks the client from studying 
himself and that which does not. This 
differentiation was made according to 
whether the client was aware of the de- 
fensiveness of his behavior. Is he criti- 
cal of it? Does he continue to explore 
himself on the same or a deeper level? 
Or is the client unaware of the defen- 
sive nature of his behavior? Does he 
feel justified in so behaving? Does it 
serve to move him away from the areas 
which he is exploring? A reliability 
check was made on this awareness di- 
mension which resulted in two judges 
agreeing in 39 out of 44 statements or 
in 89 per cent of the statements. 

Reported - exhibited. Defensiveness 
may be detected in behavior which oc- 
curs during the counseling session or in 
behavior which is reported on in the 
counseling session. Miss Terry’s pre- 
dicament about having children is an 
example of defensiveness expressed 
within the counseling relationship. 
While exploring herself in the situation, 
she perceives the aforementioned incon- 
gruence and reacts directly to it within 
the immediate relationship. 

At another time, Miss Terry describes 
the fact that she did not go home dur- 
ing a school holiday although she felt 
that she should go home. She then de- 
scribes how she hid away from other 
people because she didn’t want them to 
know that she had not gone home. This 
is an example of a defensive behavior 
which occurred away from the counsel- 
ing interview and which is reported on 
in the counseling interview. A reliabil- 
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Fic. 1. Sample extract from worksheet for analyzing defensive behavior. In this example, 
the client perceives incongruence between her desire to be a professional woman (A) and her 


need for a dependent relationship with a man (B). 


Because her continued concern with this 


conflict is evident in many of her following statements, the statement, “I’ve settled the conflict 
of marriage and career” is considered a distortion of reality and therefore a defensive behav- 
ior. Since defensive behaviors are themselves values, concepts or experiences of the client, they 
are recorded in column A or B. This particular behavior is effective in the interview in reduc- 
ing the client’s awareness of threatening incongruence. It is therefore recorded as “exhibited” 


(E) and “unaware” (G). 


ity check on the reported-exhibited di- 
mension resulted in agreement between 
two judges in 45 out of 58 statements 
or in 78 per cent of the statements. 

The behaviors which are reported 
may have occurred in the past or they 
may be occurring in the present, a dif- 
ferentiation utilized in this study. 

The total instrument is embodied in 
the worksheet which is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. It may be seen from this that 
each defensive behavior is recorded and 
classified according to whether the cli- 
ent is aware of his behavior; whether 
the behavior is exhibited in counseling; 
or whether it is reported on in counsel- 
ing; and, if it is reported, whether it 
occurred in the past or whether it is 
occurring in the present. 


POPULATION 
The population described elsewhere 


in this issue by Raskin was also used 
in this study. The verbatim typescripts 
of the counseling interviews of these 
ten clients served as the raw data for 
the investigation. They were examined 
statement by statement in terms of the 
above-described worksheet. 


HYPOTHESES 


Two principles were considered in 
formulating an overall hypothesis for 
this study. One is that the recognition 
by the client of acceptant counselor at- 
titudes should lead to a decrease in de- 
fensive behavior. This would follow 
from the lack of moral evaluation 
which might be expected in this as well 
as in most other forms of therapy. It 
would also follow from another aspect 
of client-centered therapy which is not 
necessarily true of other forms of ther- 
apy, and that is the freedom which is 
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allowed the client to be autonomous. 
That is, the client is free to take respon- 
sibility for making his own decisions 
during the course of therapy ; at no time 
is such responsibility assumed for 
him; at no time is an authoritarian rela- 
tionship imposed upon him. Therefore, 
the threat to the client’s sense of worth, 
to his desire to be an independent person, 
is kept at a minimum in client-centered 
therapy. To the extent that these factors 
are present in the attitudes of the coun- 
selor, we would expect that defensive 
behavior should decrease as the client 
comes to experience these attitudes du- 
ring the course of therapy. 

The second principle is that, as the 
client proceeds to explore himself at 
deeper and deeper levels during the 
course of therapy, he might be expected 
to uncover inconsistencies among his 
own values and concepts, and between 
his values and concepts and his exper- 
iences. Recognition of such inconsis- 
tencies would constitute threat and 
might be expected to lead to an increase 
in defensive behavior. However, ther- 
apy might be characterized as the work- 
ing through of such inconsistencies. 
Therefore, in so far as the relationship 
is therapeutic we would expect a de- 
crease of defensive behavior in response 
to this kind of threat. 

Putting these two principles together, 
then, we would expect to find a decrease 
in the frequency of defensive behavior 
during the course of client-centered ther- 
apy. 

Formulating a hypothesis in regard 
to awareness of defensiveness, we might 
expect that awareness would increase 
as intensity of threat decreased. Also, 
if we continue to think in terms of the 
second principle above, then we would 
expect that an essential part of therapy 
is the coming to grips with inconsisten- 
cies within the self concept, resulting 
in a reintegration of attitudes. The first 
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step in such a process is awareness, and 
in so far as the resulting behavior may 
be defensive, the individual must become 
aware of it in order to progress in ther- 
apy. Therefore, we would expect an in- 
crease in the amount of awareness of 
defensiveness during the course of ther- 
apy. 

The initial hypotheses may be re- 
stated as follows: (1) The frequency of 
defensive behavior declines during the 
course of client-centered therapy. (2) 
Awareness of defensiveness increases in 
frequency during the course of client- 
centered therapy. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Table I shows the frequency of defen- 
sive behavior in each case by interviews. 
Computing the frequency of defensive- 
ness in the first half of the process in 
comparison with the frequency in the 
second half of the process (e.g., in a 
five-interview case, interviews one 
and two would represent the first half 
and interviews four and five the second 
half), we find 237 units to 192 units. 

Jsing a test of Chi-square as over 
against a 50-50 expectancy, we find that 
this difference is significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. This means 
that our first hypothesis is corroborated 
and that we can say, with a reasonable 
degree of statistical significance, that 
the frequency of defensive behavior 


TABLE I 
TOTAL DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR BY INTERVIEWS 
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does decline during the course of client- 
centered therapy. 

However, it may be seen that two 
cases, Sketch and Ban, increase in de- 
fensiveness during the course of ther- 
apy. The case of Win was later grouped 
with these two when it was found that 
it shows an increase in both unaware 
and exhibited behavior and thus an in- 
crease in the effective? amount of de- 
fensiveness detected by this study. 


Such an increase in defensiveness 
might be expected in some cases where 
the client has gone far enough in ther- 
apy to discover inconsistencies between 
values and experiences but not far 
enough to be able to handle them. Such 
an increase in defensiveness might also 
be expected when the client does not 
perceive the counseling relationship as 
an unthreatening one, but rather sees 
himself threatened either in terms of 
moral values or in terms of calling into 
question his own ability to be respon- 
sible for himself. 

Thus, two groups were differentiated 
among these cases according to whether 
they showed an increase or a decrease 
in defensive behavior during the course 
of therapy. (No defensive behavior was 
found in the case of Que so that it could 
be placed in neither group.) The defen- 
sive behavior patterns of these two 
groups are given in Table II. The dif- 
ference between these patterns was 
tested with the Chi-square test of signi- 
ficance and found to be statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. Furthermore, decrease in the de- 
creasing group is significant at the 1 per 
cent level and the increase in the in- 
creasing group is significant at the 2 
per cent level. 


This means that we may consider our 


2Effective in the sense that it functions to 
reduce awareness of the perceived incongru- 
ence and avoids facing a possible need to modi- 
fy the value or concept which is threatened. 
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TABLE II 
FREQUENCY OF DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR 
BY HALVES OF PROCESS 











‘First Half Second Half 
169 93 

oe SD BES 68 99 
cases as falling into two statistically 
differentiable groups, one showing in- 
creasing defensiveness and the other 
showing decreasing defensiveness. In 
terms of the definition of therapy im- 
plied in the initial hypothesis of this 
study, we might consider the former as 
unsuccessful cases and the latter as suc- 
cessful cases. (The latter illustrates the 
implied definition of therapy, i.e., a pro- 
cess involving as one aspect a decrease 
in defensiveness.) Subjective ratings 
of counselors on a 1-9 scale of ascending 
success correspond with these groupings 
in all but two cases. However, numbers 
of defensive behavior in proportion to 
statistical differences are too small to 
test significance in individual cases, so 
that labels of successful and unsuccess- 
ful will be withheld as too tentative for 
use in this study. Instead, we will defer 
evaluation and simply designate the 
groups as A and B. Henceforth, Group 
A will refer to the group which shows 
decreasing defensiveness and Group PB 
will refer to the group which shows in- 
creasing defensiveness. 

Awareness Dimension. Results of 
analysis of the awareness dimension are 
presented in Tables III, IV and V. 
Change in frequency of awareness must 
be compared with change in overall de- 
fensiveness since awareness cannot be 
present unless there is defensive behav- 
ior of which the client can be aware. 
Computation from the tables shows that 
awareness decreases 23.3 per cent 
whereas overall defensiveness decreases 
only 10.5 per cent. Thus, our initial 
hypothesis is disproved and awareness 
does not increase as expected. 
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TABLE Ill 
FREQUENCY OF Aware DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR 
IN ALL CASES 


First Half Second Half 


Aware : Bee ee 66 41 
Unaware ............. 171 158 
TABLE IV 
FREQUENCY OF Aware DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR 
IN Group A 
First Half Second Half 
Aware ee 47 37 
Unaware 122 58 
TABLE V 
FREQUENCY OF Aware DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR 
IN Group B 
First Half Second Half 
NT a eR 19 4 
SEO 49 95 


However, in predicting an increase in 
awareness during the course of coun- 
seling, we implicitly assumed that ther- 
apeutic progress was taking place. Our 
differentiation of cases into two groups 
according to increasing or decreasing de- 
fensiveness calls into question the gen- 
erality of this implicit assumption. It 
might be that therapeutic progress is 
taking place only within that group 
showing decreasing defensiveness. If 
that is so, then we would expect that 
Group A would show an increase in 
awareness and that Group B would 
show a decrease. 

When we examine the data with this 
new hypothesis, we find that awareness 
of defensiveness in Group A decreases 
13.5 per cent in contrast to a decrease 
in total defensiveness of 28.8 per cent. 
Thus, there is a proportional increase in 
awareness of defensiveness, corrobora- 
ting the first half of our hypothesis. 

In Group B, we find that whereas de- 
fensiveness increases 19.3 per cent, 
awareness of it actually decreases 67.1 
per cent. Thus our modified hypothesis 
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is fully corroborated. 
Reported-Exhibited Dimension, An- 
alysis of the frequency of exhibited de- 
fensive behavior shows it remaining rel- 
atively constant, declining only 5 units 
from 144 in the first half of the process 
to 189 in the second half of the process. 
In contrast, reported defensive behavior 
declines from 93 to 53, thus accounting 
for almost all of the overall decline in 
defensiveness. Further analysis shows 
that it is the decline in reported current 
defensive behavior which seems to de- 
termine the overall pattern of change. 
(Current reported defensive behavior 
declines from 79 to 40 while past de- 
clines only one unit from 14 to 138.) 
Studying the trend of reported-exhibi- 
ted behavior in our two groups A and B, 
we find that reported defensive behavior 
decreases in both but that frequency of 
exhibited defensive behavior is the vari- 
able which primarily differentiates these 
two groups (See tables VI and VII). In 
Group A, we find that reported behav- 
ior decreases at about the same rate as 
exhibited behavior. But in Group B, we 
find that whereas exhibited behavior in- 
creases, reported behavior decreases. 
The Chi-square test was used to deter- 
mine the significance of the difference 
between these rates of change and it 
was found to be significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. Thus, increased 
defensiveness seems to be associated 


TABLE VI 
FREQUENCY OF EXHIBITED AND REPORTED 
DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR IN GROUP A 


First Half Second Half 











Exhibited 





shnidsinianonadbiniine 95 56 
Reported ................-...---- 74 39 
TABLE VII 


FREQUENCY OF EXHIBITED AND REPORTED 
DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR IN GROUP B 


First Half Second Half 


eiensieneien 49 85 
ercavielpienercnipieeaens 19 14 
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with decreased reporting of defensive 
behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Verbatim typescripts of ten counsel- 
ing cases were analyzed for defensive 
behavior on the part of the client. The 
analysis was made in terms of factors 
within the self concept according to the 
theory of threat and defensiveness de- 
veloped by Richard Hogan. Hogan’s 
theory is briefly described along with 
the modifications introduced ior this 
study. 

1. This sampling of cases from cli- 
ent-centered therapy was found to ex- 
hibit a decrease of defensiveness dur- 
ing the course of counseling as meas- 
ured by halves of process. This decrease 
was found to be significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. 

2. Overall decrease seemed to de- 
pend on decrease in reported, current 
defensive behavior whereas both exhib- 
ited and reported past behavior were 
found to remain relatively constant. 

3. In some cases, an increase in de- 
fensive behavior was found to occur 
during the course of therapy. The cases 
were, therefore, differentiated into two 
groups according to whether they 
showed an increase or a decrease in de- 
fensiveness. The difference between 
these two groups in changing frequency 
of defensive behavior was found to be 
significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. 

4. The decrease in defensiveness in 
those cases showing a decrease was 
found to be significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. The increase in de- 
fensiveness in those cases showing in- 
creasing defensiveness was found to be 
significant at the 2 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 


5. The pattern of increase or de 
crease within each group was found to 
depend primarily upon frequency of ex- 
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hibited defensive behavior and thus 
upon defensiveness relevant to and ef- 
fective in the therapy situation. 

6. A proportional increase in aware- 
ness of defensiveness was found in the 
group showing a decrease in defensive- 
ness. Whereas total defensiveness de- 
creased 28.8 per cent, awareness of de- 
fensiveness decreased only 13.5 per 
cent. 

7. An absolute decrease in aware- 
ness was found in the group showing 
an increase in defensiveness. Whereas 
defensiveness increased 19.3 per cent, 
awareness of defensiveness decreased 
67.1 per cent. 

8. Reported defensive behavior is 
found to decrease while exhibited de- 
fensive behavior increases in the group 
of cases showing increased defensive- 
ness during the course of therapy. 

9. In the group of cases showing a 
decrease in defensiveness, reported and 
exhibited defensive behavior are found 
to decrease at about the same rate. 


LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY AND IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Obviously, this study does not pur- 
port to examine all of the defensive be- 
havior expressed by the individuals 
studied. Rather, it is limited to those 
defensive behaviors which are expressed 
in counseling and to those expressed else- 
where which the client reports during 
counseling. One would have to assume 
that they represent a random sampling 
of behavior to jump to the conclusion 
that we have here a measure of the 
amount of defensiveness in the client’s 
total behavior. It seems more justifiable 
to say only that we have here a meas- 
ure of the amount of defensiveness ex- 
pressed by the client during the coun- 
seling relationship and to leave for fur- 
ther studies to investigate the relation- 
ship of this aspect to his total behavior. 
Such questions as the following remain 
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to be answered. Can an individual be 
said to be generally defensive or is de- 
fense a specific response to certain kinds 
of relationships? How is defensiveness 
related to other aspects of personality 
as anxiety threshold, level of aspira- 
tion, acceptance of self, acceptance by 
others, etc. ? 

Another limitation of this study is 
the fact that detection of defensive be- 
havior depends upon analysis of the 
values and concepts which the individ- 
ual holds. But defensiveness often op- 
erates to prevent the person from re- 
vealing his most easily threatened con- 
cepts and values so that there is an 
unknown amount of defensiveness 
which we are unable to pick up via this 
method. Thus, for example, no defen- 
sive behavior is discerned in the case 
of Mr. Que and yet it seems probable 
that Mr. Que is operating consistently 
on a high level of defensiveness, to the 
extent that he never communicates any 
of his vulnerable values or concepts. 

A merely quantitative analysis leaves 
much out of the picture. It would seem 
that there are two aspects to defensive 
behavior in therapy. One concerns the 
part played by the counselor and is a 
function of the amount of acceptance 
which the client feels within the rela- 
tionship. This kind of defensiveness 
might be expected to decline during the 
course of therapy. 

The other aspect of defensiveness is 
concerned with the internal structure 
of the self concept. Thus, as different 
values come into focus during the course 
of therapy, the possibility for the per- 
ception of threat changes. We may find, 
for example, that different values are 
defended in different phases of therapy. 
We may find that potential threat in- 
creases as more deep-lying values are 
exposed. 

The next most important step, then, 
for the understanding of defensive be- 


havior seems to involve the develop- 
ment of some measure of the depth of 
values and concepts held by the self. A 
preliminary hypothesis would be that 
some values are closer to the core of the 
self concept than others and therefore 
more vulnerable to threat. Development 
of such a measure would make it pos- 
sible to approach some of the following 
questions: Is defensiveness in “Success- 
ful” cases expressed in relation to ever 
deeper values during the course of ther- 
apy? To what extent is defensiveness 
related to specific values rather than an 
overall behaviorial tendency ? 

In. conclusion, this has been a first 
attempt to analyze defensive behavior 
in therapy in terms of factors which 
are a part of the client’s concept of self. 
Analysis has depended upon the expres- 
sion of values and concepts which are 
being defended, though expression is 
not necessarily contemporaneous with 
the behavior. The inference is made 
that values and concepts which are 
communicated at some time during the 
course of therapy are effective at the 
time when defensive behavior occurs. 
There are probably other values and 
concepts of which the individual is 
aware but which he does not communi- 
cate during the course of therapy. These 
are obviously inaccessible to us. Person- 
ality factors, other than consciously 
held concepts or values, which may 
threaten the individual are outside the 
scope of this study. 

It appears significant that a sizeable 
amount of defensive behavior can be 
analyzed in terms of values and con- 
cepts of which the individual is not 
only conscious (at some time) but 
which he is able to communicate. This 
fact alone argues for the usefulness of 
the concept of self as one construct 
which helps to explain human behavior. 

The relationship between the concept 
of self and unconscious factors is an 
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area requiring much more exploration. 
A first necessary step in that direction 
might be the recognition of the differ- 
ence between material of which the in- 
dividual is aware but which he does not 
communicate and material of which the 
individual is not aware but which never- 
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theless influences behavior. It would 
seem that this factor must be ferreted 
out before any defensiveness encoun- 
tered need be attributed to the opera- 
tion of unconscious factors. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 








A STUDY OF REPORTED BEHAVIOR CHANGES 
IN COUNSELING’ 


By A. EDWARD HOFFMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


V 7 HILE accumulating verbatim 

accounts of psychotherapy at 
the Counseling Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, it has been a noticeable 
fact that, in the course of relating, fac- 
ing, and solving their problems, clients 
describe their behavior to a significant 
degree. 

The change in the behavior of clients 
who have undergone successful psycho- 
therapy has been reported subjectively 
as, for example, in the following de- 
scription by Rogers [1]: 

He will choose to behave in a different fash- 
ion in order to reach these (new) goals, and 
this new behavior will be in the direction of 
greater psychological growth and maturity. It 
will also be more spontaneous and less tense, 
more in harmony with social needs of others, 
will represent a more realistic and more com- 


fortable adjustment to life. It will be more 
integrated than his former behavior. 


In addition, changes in the behavior 
of “‘successful’” clients have been relat- 
ed to the attitudinal reorganization 
which they have experienced in ther- 
apy. This, too, has been done on a sub- 
jective basis. Rogers [2], for example, 
has stated: 


One simple observation, which is repeated 
over and over again in each successful thera- 
peutic case, seems to have rather deep theo- 
retical implications. It is that as changes oc- 
cur in the perception of self and in the per- 
ception of reality, changes occur in behavior. 


1Mr. John M. Butler supervised the Master’s 
thesis from which this study was derived. Mr. 
Nathaniel J. Raskin peti w in the writing of 
this report of the study. 


In therapy, these perceptual changes are more 
often concerned with the self than with the 
external world. Hence we find in therapy that 
as the perception of self alters, behavior alters. 


Describing the behavior of one suc- 
cessful client, Rogers summarizes this 
relationship in more specific terms: 
“Her behavior, in contrast to the first 
interview, is now organized, forward- 
moving, effective, realistic and planful. 
It is in accord with the realistic and or- 
ganized view she has achieved of her 
self.” 


It was felt that a relatively simple 
method could be devised which would 
provide an objective and systematic ac- 
count of all behavior reported by clients 
in the course of their counseling inter- 
views, leading to a greater and more ac- 
curate knowledge of the therapeutic 
process. A more objective report of be- 
havioral changes could displace descrip- 
tions of changes which might be biased 
and which were almost certain to be 
fragmentary. The present paper makes 
such a report. An important result of 
this step is that it makes possible, also 
on a more objective basis, the relating 
of behavioral changes to the attitudinal 
changes to which, theoretically, they 
are tied. This has been done in the last 
article of this group by Raskin. 


THE SOURCE OF THE DATA 


The study was based on an analysis 
of the cases of ten clients seen at the 
Counseling Center of the University of 
Chicago. This group of cases is de- 
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scribed by Raskin in his article relat- 
ing the development of the “parallel 
studies” project. 

Starting with the verbatim tran- 
scripts of the 59 interviews, from each 
interview there were extracted all be- 
havioral references. Each reference 
was typed on a separate card. There 
was an average of six behavioral ref- 
erences per interview. A “behavioral 
reference” was defined as a group of 
words reported by the client which de- 
scribes his overt or planned behavior. 
This definition is elaborated in the fol- 
lowing section. 


THE METHOD 


The selection of behavior statements 
—past, present and future. The follow- 
ing criteria were established as a basis 
by which behavioral statements were to 
be selected: 

1. Reported present behavior — Be- 
havior reported by the client describing 
his present movement and activity. 


Examples: “I find myself wandering through 
the streets.” 

“I’m not a good mixer, I don’t indulge in 
any of the social activities the others go to. 
I don’t play cards, dance—just don’t.” 

“When I try to paint or write or do any- 
thing creative, I get so disgusted with the— 
my effort—that I just give up and quit.” 

“I went out yesterday afternoon and got a 
job lined up.” 


2. Reported past behavior — Past 
behavior reported by the client as re- 
lated to his present difficulties motivat- 
ing him to enter into a therapeutic sit- 
uation. 


Examples: “And I was always able to go to 
various places and to do things—but not any- 
more.” 

“Last quarter I ate all alone all of the 
time.” 

“I don’t know how significant this is, but 
before all this, uh, sometime ago—I was very 
witty, used to have fun with people—let off 
steam, but I haven’t been that way now for a 
long time and I miss it. I like to laugh, and 
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to have fun, and I haven’t been that way and 
it worries me.” 

“I’ve been avoiding reading and math all 
my life, and here I am—with the same old 
problems again.” 


Client statements dealing with be- 
havior in childhood or several years 
previous to the present counseling sit- 
uation were not extracted for classifica- 
tion. It was felt that to include such 
statements would confuse the picture of 
current behavioral adjustment which it 
was the objective of the research to ob- 
tain. 

Examples: “I was a tomboy as a child—you 
know, climbed trees, ran around and stuff, and 
uh—I didn’t do anything for my appearance, 
you know, not very feminine.” 

“Yeah, I remember Mom telling me how shy 
I was, how I’d run away from the kids—even 
cross the street, just so as to avoid meeting 
people.” 


3. Reported future-planned behavior 
—Behavior planned by the client dis- 
closing insight into and reorganization 
of the “problem-areas.” 


Examples: “Yes, I have it all pigeon-holed 
now; it’s all in my mind—a couple of things 
I want to do. The most important thing now 
is to practice all of those things that I intend 
to do.” 

“Yeah, I’ve decided to tackle the reading 
problem and that’s definite—I’m going to find 
out all about it and make arrangements for it.” 

“I’m really going to go home for the holidays 
and have it all out with my family, and I’m 
going to establish communication with them 
again.” 


Reliability of the selection of behav- 
ior-references. Four judges, in addition 
to the writer, were used to establish the 
degree of reliability of the selection of 
behavior-references. All of these were 
graduate students, two being in psychol- 
ogy and two in other fields. The degree 
of agreement between the writer and 
each of the four judges is shown in Ta- 
ble I and appears to be satisfactory. 
The references were chosen from sev- 
eral randomly selected interviews. 
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TABLE I 
RELIABILITY OF SELECTION OF BEHAVIOR 
REFERENCES 








% Agreement 





Judge with Researcher N* 
A (graduate 

in psychology) .......... 83.9 40 
B (graduate 

in psychology) .......... 78.4 212 
C (graduate not 

in psychology) .......... 63.1 152 
D (graduate not 

in psychology) .......... 72.7 73 
Combined (weighted 

IED Kicbiccenteliticicnescesntied 73.1 ATT 








*N stands for number of items upon which percentage 
of agreement was based. 


The classification of the maturity of 
the behavior-references. Having set up 
a procedure for selecting behavior-ref- 
erences and established its reliability, 
the next step in the objective study of 
reported behavior was the rating or 
classification of the statements chosen. 


The following three categories were 
used to classify the behavior references: 

C — The individual is behaving with 
little or no control over himself or his 
environment; he is immature and not 
responsible. 


Examples: “When I’m going out on a date, 
I'll take a bath and then maybe I won’t feel 
clean enough so I’ll use a cold shower and 
then after that, I'll use a half-dozen deo- 
dorants.” 

“I always hate to do things—if I’m writing 
a letter, for example, and things like that, 
I’m never sure of the words. I’ve always got 
to be looking for them—looking them up all 
the time.” 


B—The individual is exercising some 
control over his environment; he is 
manifesting some maturity and some 
responsible action. 


Examples: “When I’m alone or with my 
room-mate I take my hand out of my pocket.” 
(from the case of a girl who is ashamed to 
display her withered hand.) 


“In some social groups I adjust readily and 
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assert a certain amount of personality; in oth- 
er groups I’m timid and I don’t talk or mix at 
all.” 


A—The individual is behaving with a 
good deal of self-direction, maturity, 
and responsibility. 


Examples: “I’ve started to condense the 
work down to where I can get hold of it. As 
long as I’m going through with it, I might as 
well know something about it.” 

“T’ve started the course, and I’ve been bowl- 
ing; I’m much more active with the other girls 
and they’ve all told me about the change in 
me.” 


Reliability of classification into A, B 
and C categories. In order to test the 
reliability of rating behavior references 
in accordance with the system described 
in the preceding section, two experi- 
enced counselors and the writer judged 
all 535 behavior statements appearing 
in eight counseling eases. The selection 
of behavior references was made by the 
writer, and each one was typed on a 
separate card. Identifying information 
such as the name of the case and the 
number of the interview was not includ- 
ed on the card. The overall agreement 
of the writer with one judge was 78.8 
per cent, with the other 77.3 per cent. 
This degree of reliability appeared to be 
high enough to warrant the application 
of the system to the ten cases of the 
“research block.” 


RESULTS 


In order to simplify the presentation 
of the results and to facilitate correla- 
tion with other variables, the findings 
for each interview have been summa- 
rized in one score, in the following man- 
ner. Behavior references rated “A” 
have been given a weight of 4, those 
rated “B” have been given a weight of 
2, and those in the “C” category have 
been given a weight of 1. To obtain an 


These weightings maintain the same ratio 
between “A” and “B” behavior as between “B” 
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TABLE II 











INTERVIEW NUMBER 





Case 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 
Miss Ban.................... 1.3 1.3 3.3 1.0 1.7 1.0 1.2 2.7 1.8 
ee ae 1.0 18 1.4 

SN a ee 2.3 1.8 — 2.0 2.3 —_— — 
Ra SE 1.5 1.9 1.4 1.0 4.0 40 2.5 

Mr. Que............ pen - 2.0 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 4.0 — 

BN I cicicnnvoncieiasanss 2.3 1.3 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.3 2.3 

Mr. Sketch................ — 1.0 1.2 

Miss Vib................. 1.0 1.0 1.8 1.5 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.6 3.8 
Miss Wab................. - 1.1 — 1.0 

4 ; 1.6 2.4 3.7 — 3.6 ; 
Index of Behavioral Maturity for a giv- TABLE Ill 


en interview, the formula 


4fA .2fB-fC 
N 


is applied, in which f stands for fre- 
quency and N is the total number of 
behavior references in the interview. 
The meaning of these scores is given by 
reference to a behavioral maturity scale 
of 1 to 4, with the values 1, 2, and 4 be- 
ing defined by C, B, and A behavior, re- 
spectively as described above. 

Table II presents the scores per inter- 
view, thus obtained, for the ten cases 
of the “‘research block.” Behavior ref- 
erences corresponding to the criteria of 
selection described above were not 
found in six of the 59 interviews. 

In Table III, each case has been di- 
vided into thirds, in the following man- 
ner. The three- and nine-interview 
cases® were divided mathematically into 
first, second and last thirds. Thus, the 
figure 1.3 appearing as the “First Third” 
score for Miss Vib in Table III is the 
average of the behavior indices obtained 


Information on the length of the cases is 
given in Table II of Raskin’s preliminary ar- 
ticle in this issue. 





and “C”. This method of weighting is appro- 
priate if, as is assumed, growth in behavioral 
maturity comes closer to being a logarithmic 
than a linear function. 


INDEX OF BEHAVIORAL MATURITY FOR THE TEN 
CASES DIVIDED INTO THIRDS 


Second Last 


First 
Case Third Third Third 
8 Pee 2.0 1.2 1.9 
IID acccnsintsveinene 1.0 1.0 1.4 
| Seen 21 2.2 _— 
See 2.1 3.3 
aaa ee 2 4.0 
I ii iatnccinl 1.8 1.5 2.3 
Mr. Sketch ...............6— 1.0 1.2 
BE UID eineicistebciniscscenes 1.3 1.2 2.1 
|, ee 1.1 — 1.0 
a ee ee . 38 3.7 3.6 
All cases Combined iz 1.8 2.3 


for the first, second and third interviews 
of her nine-interview case. The figure 
1.0 under “Second Third” for Mr. 
Sketch is simply the index calculated 
for the second interview of this three- 
interview case. The seven-interview 
cases were divided into thirds as fol- 
lows: First third, interviews one and 
two; second third, interviews three, 
four and five; last third, interviews six 
and seven. The five-interview case was 
divided thus: First third, interviews 
one and two; second third, interview 
three; last third, interview four and 
five. 

The mean figures for thirds for all 
cases combined are also presented in 
Table III. The difference between the 
first third mean and last third mean is 
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not statistically significant, the chances 
being only 93 in 100 that there is a true 
difference between the first and last 
thirds of all cases combined. 

The more successful and less success- 
ful cases compared. In Table IV, the five 
more successful cases have been com- 
pared with the five less successful cases 
of the “research block.” The criterion 
of success used here was the difference 
between first and last interviews in the 
standard scores of the average of four 
interview-analysis measures: attitudes 
towards self, acceptance of and respect 
for self, understanding and insight, and 
defensiveness.* These measures, based 
on four of the other studies in this 
series, gave an objective criterion based 
upon the extent to which changes hypo- 
thesized as associated with the thera- 
peutic process have measurably occurred. 
Using this criterion of combined meas- 
ures, the “more successful” group in- 
cludes these cases: Miss Vib, Miss Int, 
Mr. Far, Mr. Win, and Mr. Que. The 
“less successful” group is composed of 
Miss Ban, Mrs. Sim, Mrs. Dem, Mr. 
Sketch and Miss Wab. 


TABLE IV 
INDEX OF BEHAVIORAL MATURITY BY THIRDS 
OF CASE FOR THE MORE SUCCESSFUL 
AND LESS SUCCESSFUL CASES 


Last 


First Second . 
Cases Third Third Third 
More ‘Successful ated 1.8 > 3.2 3.3 
Less Successful ...... oy: 5 1.2 


1.6 


The results in Table IV show that 
while the more successful and the less 
successful cases begin at about the same 
level, as they proceed, they diverge more 
and more. The greater difference be- 
tween the first and last thirds of the 
more successful group is statistically 
significant. 

*These ratings were obtained from Table V 


of Raskin’s analysis in the final paper of this 
series, with the behavior scores omitted. 
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The cases considered individually. Ex- 
amining Tables II and III, what can be 
said about the cases on an individual 
basis? Miss Int, Mr. Que, Miss Vib and 
Mr. Win may be said to have exhibited 
a definite rise in the maturity of their 
reported behavior. A consistent but 
rather small increase has occurred in the 
case of Mrs. Sim. Miss Ban, Mrs. Dem, 
Mr. Sketch and Miss Wab appear to have 
concluded therapy at about the same 
level at which they began, as judged by 
this measure. The case of Mr. Far is 
difficult to evaluate, because of the limi- 
ted amount of behavior data provided 
by it. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The behavior reported by clients 
in ten electrically recorded counseling 
cases has been analyzed on the basis of 
the degree of maturity exhibited. 

2. Each behavior reference was 
classified into one of three levels of ma- 
turity — highly mature, partly mature, 
immature. 

3. Both the extraction of behavior- 
references from the verbatim tran- 
scripts of interviews and the rating of 
the degree of maturity of these refer- 
ences were found to be highly reliable. 

4. Indices of maturity of reported 
behavior were obtained in 53 of the 59 
interviews of the ten cases. Behavior 
references were not found in six of the 
interviews. 

5. Considering all ten cases together 
there is an increase in maturity of re- 
ported behavior from the first third to 
the last third of therapy, but this in- 
crease is not statistically significant. 

6. In the five cases considered as 
“more successful” by an objective cri- 
terion the increase in maturity of re- 
ported behavior is greater than for the 
group as a whole. In the five “less suc- 
cessful” cases there is an insignificant 
change in reported behavior. The dif- 
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ference in improvement between the 
more and less successful groups is sta- 
tistically significant. 

7. The type of analysis used in this 
study appears to be preferable to the 
more usual subjective reports of behav- 
ioral changes in counseling and facili- 
tates the correlation of behavioral ma- 
turity with other psychological vari- 
ables. It should now be possible to study 
the relationship of various measures of 
the self to this measure of reported be- 
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havior, in order to determine whether 
the theory regarding their interdepen- 
dence is correct. 


Accepted October 26, 1948. 
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AN EVALUATION OF NINE NONDIRECTIVE PSYCHO- 
THERAPY CASES BY MEANS OF THE RORSCHACH 


By ARTHUR C. CARR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE purpose of the present study 
T is to evaluate nine nondirective 
psychotherapy cases through an evalua- 
tion of available clients’ Rorschach rec- 
ords given before and after therapy, as 
well as to determine the degree of simi- 
larity between counselor judgments as 
to the success of therapy and evidences 
of such success in post-therapy Ror- 
schach protocols. 

The particular cases used for this 
study were completed at the University 
of Chicago Counseling Center by experi- 
enced nondirective counselors. They 
constituted the research block of cases 
described in an earlier article in this 
issue, and the nine were all those cases 
on which Rorschach protocols were 
available. No other selective factors en- 
tered into the choice of cases. 

The evaluation of the outcome of any 
therapy presents difficulties which have 
never been met successfully. Results 
are of course influenced by the criteria 
used; and, with little agreement as to 
what constitutes “‘success” in therapy, 
confusion is likely in any such evalua- 
tion. 

The method chosen to study the 
changes in therapy in the present study 
is admittedly a modest one, the limita- 
tions and disadvantages of which will 
be immediately apparent to Rorschach 
workers. Specifically, the approach was 
two-fold: 

Quantitative analysis. The procedure 
of quantitative analysis was influenced 
and determined by the work of Muench 


[5] who in analyzing pre- and post-ther- 
apy Rorschach protocols found strik- 
ingly significant quantitative changes 
following therapy. Patterns or quanti- 
tative signs of adjustment based large- 
ly on the systems of Hertz [3] and 
Klopfer [4] were used by Muench to 
analyze the Rorschach protocols. Be- 
cause the records used in the present 
study, however, had already been ad- 
ministered and scored by a competent 
Rorschach worker trained in Beck’s 
procedure [1, 2], a new system of indi- 
cators based on Beck’s scoring system, 
but deviating from Muench’s list only 
when scoring differences made it neces- 
sary, was chosen rather than that of 
rescoring all records into Muench’s sys- 
tem. 

Qualitative analysis. Regardless of 
the results of the quantitative analysis, 
it seemed desirable also to consider 
qualitative aspects of the protocols as 
well, a procedure not undertaken in the 
study of Muench. This was accom- 
plished by using an experienced Ror- 
schach worker' who was considered 
well-qualified for the task at hand. This 
worker was asked to evaluate the pre- 
and post-therapy protocols after a thor- 
ough study of the total records, and to 
indicate for each pair the degree of 
change demonstrated by the evidence on 
hand. She was informed only that the 
cases represented various degrees of 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. Evelyn Troup, 
Claremont Graduate School, California, for 
her assistance in this study. 
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“success” and “failure”; no other infor- 
mation except the Rorschach protocols 
was available to her. 


RORSCHACH QUANTITATIVE ADJUSTMENT 
INDICATORS 


Within the limits of the present pa- 
per, no attempt will be made to repeat 
Muench’s criteria nor to discuss the ra- 
tionale behind the changes made there- 
in when such was necessary. Quantita- 
tive indicators are necessarily arbi- 
trary and the writer is well aware of 
the limitations of such an approach to 
Rorschach evaluation but because of the 
dramatic changes obtained by Muench 
using such an approach, a comparable 
procedure was undertaken herein. 

The following adjustment indicators 
were used for purposes of the present 
study: 


1. M is the symbol for figures in human- 
like action. All such responses have one char- 
acteristic in common; viz, the subject sees some 
creature performing human-like action in all 
or part of the card. M seems to indicate rich- 
ness of inner life, the creative powers, and the 
acceptance of one’s inner promptings. A nor- 
mal, intelligent adult is expected to give at 
least three M responses. 

2. W refers to the number of responses 
using the blot as a whole. As such, it is gen- 
erally regarded as an index of present-func- 
tioning intelligence. Although qualitative as- 
pects of W produced are most important, the 
working hypothesis will be ‘hat W% should 
be at least 15 per cent of the total number 
of responses. 

3. F% refers to the percentage of responses 
which are determined exclusively or primarily 
by form. Excessive use of this factor indi- 
cates constricted control which usually results 
in lack of personal spontaneity. Normal rec- 
ords will be assumed to have a F% of less 
than 60. 

4. F+% refers to the percentage of accu- 
rate or good form responses. As such it dem- 
onstrates the subject’s ability to direct his 


thinking with conscious attention and discrimi-. 


nating judgment. For this study, the critical 
minimum will be set at 60 per cent. 

5. H—Hd is the difference between the 
number of responses which represent the en- 
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tire human form and the responses to a part 
of the human figure. The H represents inter- 
est in human beings and human problems as 
opposed to anxiety trends, depressive tenden- 
cies, etc. The number of H responses is ex- 
pected to be greater than those of Hd. 

6. (FY+YF+Y)wt is the weighted sum 
of the number of responses of which flat gray 
(Y) plays part of the determinant and in 
excess suggests a dysphoric mood character- 
ized by passivity and absence of activity. 
Since the degree varies in the order named, a 
weighted value is given to each of these de- 
terminants: .5 for FY, 1.0 for YF and 1.5 
for Y. A weighted score of 1.5 or over will 
be considered as evidence of a possible trend 
toward the described condition. 

7. (FV+AVF+V)wt is the weighted sum 
of the number of responses on which vista 
(V) plays a part of the determinant and in 
excess suggests what is commonly called in- 
feriority feelings. Since the degree varies in 
the order named, a weighted value is given 
to each of these determinants: .5 for FV, 1.0 
for VF, and 1.5 for V. A weighted score of 
1.5 or over will be considered as evidence of 
a possible trend toward the described condi- 
tion. 

8. %A represents the percentage of animal 
responses regardless of whether they refer to 
whole animals or parts of them. %A is usual- 
ly considered to indicate degree of stereotypy 
and conformity as opposed to adaptivity. It 
is expected that %A should not be greater 
than 50 per cent. 

9. An. and Sex refers to anatomy and sex 
responses. An overpreponderance of such re- 
sponses indicates an overconcern with these 
two areas. Quantitatively, three or more such 
responses will be considered significant. 

10. Adz and Hdx are indicated when the 
subject sees only part of a figure usually seen 
as a whole. This response indicates inhibition 
of the thought processes or mental arrest. No 
Adz or Hdz is expected in a normal record. 

11. P represents the number of popular or 
common responses. It would seem that the use 
of seven or more popular concepts is assurance 
that the subject possesses capacity and inter- 
est in thinking along normal lines. 

12. R represents the number of responses. 
Norma], intelligent individuals are usually ex- 
pected to give at least 20 responses to the to- 
tal set of cards. 

13. FC is the symbol used to indicate re- 
sponses determined by both form and color, 
with form playing the predominate role. This 
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factor seems to represent degree of emotional 
adjustment and control to outer reality. A 
normal! individual is expected to give at least 
two FC responses. 

14. FC—(CF+C)wt indicates the differ- 
ence between the FC responses (form with 
bright color) and the number of CF’ responses 
(bright color with indefinite form) and C re- 
sponses (bright color with no form). The FC 
has a weighted score value of .5, CF of 1.0, 
and C of 1.5. A well adjusted individual usual- 
ly has more FC than CF'+C responses, the 
excess being indicative of emotional stability. 

15. C is the symbol for a response deter- 
mined by a color only. Such responses seem 
indicative of a lack of emotional control and 
are usually not found in the record of a nor- 
mal adjusted individual. 

16. %VIII—X indicates the percentage of 
responses which are given to the last three 
cards and seems to indicate a responsiveness 
to stimuli from without. Approximately 40- 
60 per cent of all responses are expected to 
be to these cards. 

17. Rejection is a failure to give a response 
to one or more of the cards. Normal individ- 
uals are expected to see something in each of 
the ten cards. 

18. M+FC — (C+CF) is an indication of 
the maturity of emotional adjustment and sta- 
bility. M+ FC is always expected to be great- 
er than C+CF in the normal adult. 

19. A+H : (Hd+Ad) is the proportion of 
whole animal and human form responses to 
part animal and human form responses. A 
preponderance of the latter indicates a ten- 
dency to move more critically toward the giv- 
en form qualities than the average subject. 
If the number of Hd+ Ad exceeds one-half the 
number of A+H, the threshold for such a 
critical attitude will be assumed to have been 
reached. 





20. S indicates a reversal of figure and 
ground and suggests an oppositional tendency, 
particularly when there are three or more such 
responses present. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES OF 
RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Quantitative evaluations of the nine 
cases are contained in Table II. Changes 
in the Rorschach protocol are tabulated 
for each case in two ways: first, accord- 
ing to the satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory score for each Rorschach sign (as 
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TABLE I 


SCORES OF NORMAL ADJUSTMENT FOR Ror- 
SCHACH PERSONALITY INDICATORS 


M = 3 or more P = 7 or more 


W > 15%R R = 206 or more 
F% < 60% FC = 2 or more 
F+% > 60% FC—(CF+C) wt 
FC>—=(CF+C) wt 
H—Hd H >Hd C=0 
(FY+YF+F)wt < 14 %VIII—X — 40-60% 
(FV+VF+V)wt< 14 Rejection—0 
%A < 50% M+FC—(C+CF) 
M+FC>C+CF 
An & Sex < 3 A+H:Hd-+Ad 
2:1 or more 
Adx & Hdx 0 a. 





indicated in the quality columns ; and 
secondly, according to the evidence of 
change regardless of whether or not the 
score met the criterion of being satis- 
factory. For example, in the M cate- 
gory, if the Rorschach protocols show 
three or more M responses, the quality 
of the sign is considered satisfactory 
(S); if less than three, it is unsatis- 
tory (U). Then, regardless of the criti- 
cal score of the M responses, if there 
is an increase or a decrease in the num- 
ber of M responses from the pretest to 
the end-test, this is recorded as im- 
provement (+) or decrement (—), 
whichever the case may be, in the 
“Change” column. If the number of M 
responses remained the same, however, 
no change (0) will be recorded. When 
percentages are used, a change of less 
than 5 per cent is also regarded as no 
change (0). 

Summaries of the results obtained on 
the basis of the quantitative analyses 
are tabulated in Tables III and IV. Due 
to the limited number of cases, Fisher’s 
t, a measure of reliability for small 
samples, was used for the comparison. 

It is evident that the differences be- 
tween pre- and post-therapy protocols 
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were not true and significant ones on 
the basis of the quantitative evaluation. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF SATISFACTORY RORSCHACH 
SIGNS OF ADJUSTMENT BEFORE 





AND AFTER THERAPY 
Total Factors 

Case Pretest End-Test E-P 
i 9 13 4 
ee 14 16 2 
Be SD ncccectcsveins 10 11 1 
Miss Ban ............ 13 12 —l1l 
Miss Vib .............. 16 12 —A4 
Mr. Win ............... 4 10 1 
Miss Wab ........... : 12 11 —1 
Mr. Sketch. .......... 13 11 —2 
Mr. Far 12 16 4 

_* pee 108 112 4 

SESE wera eee 12 12.44 44 

aa rene A9 

i_ Approx. .60* 


*Probability that the difference is not a true difference. 


NO SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGE /N EITHER 
DIRECTION 


DECREMENT 


TABLE IV 

COMPARISON OF IMPROVEMENT AND DECREMENT 
IN RORSCHACH SIGNS OF ADJUSTMENT 

BEFORE AND AFTER THERAPY 


‘Total Factors 


Improve- 
Case ment Decrement I-D 
Mrs. Dem ...... 10 4 6 
Mrs. Sim ... 7 6 1 
Mr. Que ........ 10 5 5 
Miss Ban ... 7 3 4 
Miss Vib : 8 7 1 
Mr. Win ..... 9 5 4 
Miss Wab ..... 5 10 —h 
Mr. Sketch . 4 9 —b 
Mr. Far .. 7 9 —2 
Total .. 67 58 9 
Mean , 7.4 6.4 1 
Bee eects .T2 
a Approx. .50* 
*Probability that the difference is not a true difference. 
SLIGHT OR SIGNIFICANT 
MODERATE OR OUTSTANDING 
IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
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Fic. 1. Summary of Rorschach qualitative evaluations. 
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EVALUATION OF PSYCHOTHERAPY BY THE RORSCHACH 


RORSCHACH QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 


In view of the obvious limitations 
present in the previously described ap- 
proach, an attempt was made to evalu- 
ate the records as a whole, stressing 
particularly those qualitative aspects 
which cannot be easily quantified. As 
previously described, the judge was 
told only that these cases represented 
various degrees of success and failure 
on the basis of other criteria. She was 
then asked to evaluate carefully each 
pair of protocols and to indicate what 
degree of change she felt was present. 
Pertinent comments were also elicited 
which would indicate the reasons for 
any changes judged to be present. 


COUNSELOR EVALUATION 


The third type of evaluation gathered 
was one from the counselor of each par- 


NO SIGNIFICANT 
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ticular case. Each counselor was asked 
to indicate the degree of success he be- 
lieved was evidenced in the course of 
therapy, using whatever criteria he or- 
dinarily used to evaluate the outcome 
of a case. Such ratings were elicited on 
the same type scale as was used for 
qualitative Rorschach evaluations. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the qualitative evalua- 
tion of Rorschach protocols, although 
not in agreement with the quantitative 
evaluation on all individual cases, on 
the whole substantiate the conclusion 
that no significant differences follow- 
ing therapy are apparent on the nine 
pairs of Rorschach protocols. 

As is apparent from the summary of 
Rorschach qualitative evaluations (Fig- 
ure 1), five of the nine pairs (56 per 
































SLIGHT OR SIGNIFICANT 
DECREMENT CHANGE IN EITHER MODERATE OR OUTSTANDING 

DIRECTION IMPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

DEM Xx 

SIM X 

QUE xm X 

BAN X 

VIB X 

WIN xX 

WAB X 

SKETCH X 

FAR ) 

















Fic. 2. Summary of counselor ratings. 
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cent) were judged to evidence “no sig- 
nificant change in either direction’, 
with three of these five cases (33 per 
cent of the total number of cases) tend- 
ing toward “decrement”. The remain- 
ing four cases (44 per cent) were 
judged to show only “slight or moder- 
ate improvement.” 

Counselor rating as contrasted with 
the Rorschach qualitative evaluations 
indicate a much greater degree of im- 
provement following therapy (Figure 
2). Three of the nine cases (33 per 
cent) were judged to evidence “signifi- 
cant or outstanding improvement”, 
three (33 per cent) “slight or moderate 
improvement”, and three (33 per cent) 
‘no significant change in either direc- 
tion”. Although it is significant that of 
the four cases judged to show positive 
change on the basis of the Rorschach 
records (Sim, Que, Ban, and Vib), all 
four were judged by the counselor as 
also showing success in varying degrees, 
it must nevertheless be pointed out that 
of the seven cases judged by counselors 
as displaying some degree of success, 
only four were judged to evidence a 
positive change on the basis of Ror- 
schach evaluation. In one case, that of 
Far, the difference between the two 
evaluations was that from “no change” 
(Rorschach evaluation) to “significant 
or outstanding improvement” (counse- 
lor evaluation). 

The primary conclusion that seems 
apparent from the evaluation of the 
cases presented herein is that no signifi- 
cant differences are present in the cases 
taken as a group between pre- and post- 
therapy Rorschach protocols. 

Just how to explain the discrepancy 
between Muench’s findings and those of 
the present study is difficult. There 
were no apparent selective factors oper- 
ating in the choice of cases. Muench 
had supposedly chosen “typical” cases. 
In the present study, all available cases 
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with Rorschach protocols were used, 
regardless of length of therapy or any 
other possible influencing factor. 

Likewise, the particular quantitative 
indicators used would not seem to ex- 
plain the discrepancy. Of the four indi- 
cators Muench found most indicative of 
change following therapy, three [FC, 
FC — (CF + C)wt, and M + FC — 
(C + CF)] were used in identical form 
in the present study, with a well-fitting 
substitute for the fourth (F+% closely 
resembling Muench’s %R+). Neverthe- 
less the differences found on these in- 
dicators in the two studies were sur- 
prising. (See Table V). 


TABLE V 


IMPROVEMENT IN RORSCHACH SIGNS OF 
ADJUSTMENT DURING PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Improve- 
ment 
Adjustment Improve- No Decre- minus 
Indicator ment Change ment Decrement 
Muench’s study : 
FC 9 2 1 . 
FC—(CF+-C) wt 10 0 2 a 
M+ FC—(0+CF) y 2 1 8 
oR 10 2 0 10 
34 
No. of cases: 12 
No. of indicators involved: 48 
Present study: 
FC 4 2 2 
FC—(CF+C) wt 5 1 q 2 
M+ FC—(C+ CF) 4 0 J 1 
F+% 4 1 4 0 


No. of cases: 9 
No. of indicators involved: 36 


In Muench’s study each of these fac- 
tors showed improvement in at least 
nine of the twelve cases. The percen- 
tage of the “improvement minus decre- 
ment” number (34) of the total num- 
ber of indicators involved (48) proved 
to be 71 per cent. In the present study, 
the results are strikingly different, 
wherein the percentage of the “im- 
provement minus decrement” number 
(3) is only 8 per cent of the total num- 
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ber of indicators involved (36). 

The severity of the maladjustments 
represented by the cases contained in 
each study would likewise seem to offer 
no explanation for differences in re- 
sults. Both groups contained cases 
which represented a range from minor 
adjustment problems to those of a seri- 
ous nature. 

While a simple explanation would be 
that the counseling represented in 
Muench’s study was superior to that on 
which this study was based, there 
seems to be no reason for believing such 
to be the case. 

The question of whether post-therapy 
Rorschachs came too soon following 
therapy to evidence changes that might 
appear more slowly was investigated to 
a minor degree. Follow-up Rorschachs 
given from 8 to 16 months following 
post-therapy protocols were available on 
five of the nine cases. On a quantitative 
basis, the cases of Far and Ban showed 
no change from the pre-therapy Ror- 
schach to the follow-up Rorschach, that 
of Vib decreased by one in positive ad- 
justments signs (16 to 15), that of Wab 
decreased by two (12 to 10), and that 
of Sim increased by two (14 to 16). 
The qualitative aspects of the records 
would also seem to have changed little. 


Thus, there are interesting specula- 
tions one might make to explain the dif- 
ferences in the results of the two stud- 
ies. To the writer, it indicates the lim- 
itations of using Rorschach evidence to 
evaluate the outcome of therapy, par- 
ticularly when that evidence is based 
solely on quantitative results. And, 
needless to say, such quantitative re- 
sults are just as suspect when they con- 
tribute positive evidence as well as 
when the evidence is negative!" 


_ Another Rorschach study [6] completed 
just as this article is going to press compli- 
cates the picture still further. In this most 


SUMMARY 


Rorschach tests given before and 
after therapy on nine nondirective psy- 
chotherapy cases were analyzed for evi- 
dence of changes following therapy. 
Within the limits of the quantitative 
and qualitative procedure undertaken, 
no reliable nor consistent changes were 


apparent following therapy. 
Accepted October 26, 1948. 
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recent study of 56 cases with pre- and post- 
Rorschachs, Reader used a new method of 
analyzing the Rorschach data, specifically de- 
signed to measure the types of changes most 
likely to occur in therapy. She finds slight 
favorable changes on nine of her ten scales, 
and a smal] but statistically significant differ- 
ence between the pre- and post-test considered 
from an overall point of view. This difference 
is in the direction of better adjustment on the 
acest In ten cases in which there were 
ater follow-up Rorschachs there was, on the 
average, further change in a favorable direc- 
tion, though this result is due primarily to 
rather marked change in six of the cases, four 
remaining the same as the post-test, or re- 
gressing toward pre-test status. 

Reader used a control group of 15 cases re- 
ceiving no therapy and tested them at inter- 
vals comparable to the pre- and post-tests of 
the therapy group. The two tests were re- 
markably similar, and the control group 
showed none of the changes evident in the 
therapy group. 











AN ANALYSIS OF SIX PARALLEL STUDIES OF 
THE THERAPEUTIC PROCESS’ 


By NATHANIEL J. RASKIN 
THE COUNSELING CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N the writer’s earlier article in this 

issue, it was pointed out that the 
“parallel studies” method afforded op- 
portunities to (1) study the relation- 
ships between different concepts, such 
as acceptance of self and maturity of 
behavior, by obtaining measurements 
of these in a number of cases and (2) 
achieve a detailed analysis of individ- 
ual cases. The attempt will be made in 
this paper to fulfill these two objectives, 
in relation to the present series of in- 
vestigations. 

The parallel] studies, in addition, have 
furnished three discrete ways of meas- 
uring success in therapy. These differ- 
ent types of estimates are based on (1) 
objective interview-analysis criteria 
represented by the measurement of con- 
cepts such as acceptance of and respect 
for self, understanding and insight, de- 
fensiveness, etc., (2) counselor ratings 
and (3) a comparison of pre- and post- 

1This integrative treatment was made pos- 
sible only through the cooperative effort of the 
persons who originated and participated in the 
individual studies. They devoted time and 
effort much in excess of that required to 
complete their individual researches, in order 
that their results might be compared. Mr. 
Robert L. Neville and the writer have worked 
together on the integrative aspects of the pro- 
ject from the time it began. The writer wishes 
to thank Dr. Carl R. Rogers, who has helped 
wisely, when and where help was needed most. 
Finally, to Drs. Rogers and Julius Seeman, 
Messrs. John M. Butler and Gerard Haigh, 
Miss Adassa Whitman of New York Univer- 
sity, and Messrs. Daniel Casner, Sidney Fish- 
man and Jerome Kosseff of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the writer is indebted for a care- 
ful reading of a preliminary draft of this pa- 


per, and constructive suggestions for its re- 
vision. 


Rorschach protocols. A supplementary 
aspect of this paper will consist of a 
brief comparative presentation of the 
results obtained by applying these three 
different evaluative methods to the ten 
cases of the research block. 


THE SELECTION OF MEASURES TO 


BE CORRELATED 


For the purposes of the present pa- 
per, then, it was decided first to select 
from each study the one measure which 
appeared to be the most stable and at 
the same time most meaningful crite- 
rion of therapeutic progress. Table I 
presents the five concepts selected from 
the parallel studies in accordance with 
this principle, together with an expla- 
nation of the manner in which the con- 
cepts have been measured. Carr’s Ror- 
schach study has not been included in 
this procedure, because unlike the other 
studies, it does not provide data on each 
interview, and is therefore limited in 
the opportunities it presents for com- 
parison with them. 

The following explanation is offered 
for the selection of the five measures 
shown in Table I: 

Attitudes toward self. Stock meas- 
sured two kinds of attitudes, those re- 
garding self and those involving others. 
Summary scores of these are presented 
in Table I of her study. Stock points 
out, however, that while “there were 
always an adequate number of state 
ments relating to the self” as the basis 
for the “self” score, the score for “oth- 
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TABLE I 


FIVE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF COUNSELING 
PROGRESS SELECTED FROM THE GROUP 
OF PARALLEL STUDIES 


Concept and Explanation of Measure 


Investigator Derived from Concept 

Attitudes Each client statement included between 
Toward Self* two successive counselor responses and 
(Stock) which referred to some aspect of self was 


rated on a 1 to 5 scale, as follows: 
(1) negative expressions, emotional in 
tone 
(2 


negative expressions, 


tone 


objective in 


(3 


objective expressions, in which it 
was difficult to detect either positive 
or negative evaluations by the client 
of himself. 

(4) positive expressions, 
tone 

(5) positive 


objective in 

expressions, emotional in 
tone 

An average score on this 1 to 5 scale was 

obtained for each interview. 


Acceptance of Each 
and Respect 
For Self 
(Sheerer) 


interview was divided into approxi- 
mately 25 successive units to be rated on 
alto 5 seale of acceptance and respect. 
A unit consisted of a single line of thought 
developed by the client. The scale increases 
in value from 1, which stands for no ex- 
pression of acceptance and respect, to 5, 
standing for a high degree of acceptance 
and respect. A obtained for 
each averaging the ratings 


score was 
interview by 
given to its units. 


Understand- Client statements were classified according 


ing and to the system devised by Snyder. A ratio 
Insight was obtained for each interview as fol- 
(Seeman) lows: 
YUI 
xX 100, 
YUI + YSP 
in which 
YUI=the number of statements in the 
interview exhibiting understanding 
and insightt 
YSP the number of statements in the 


interview classified as statements 


of problem 


Maturity of All 
Behavior 
Reported by or A, accord- 
the Client ing to whether the behavior was judged 
(Hoffman) by the rater to be immature, partly ma- 
ture, or highly mature. Weights of 1, 2 
and 4 were assigned to C, B and A refer- 
ences, respectively, and an average ob- 
tained for each interview. 


were selected 
from the client content of interviews. Each 
reference was rated, C, B, 


references to behavior 


Defensiveness The number of reported and exhibited in- 
(Haigh) stances of defensive behavior in each in- 
terview was obtained. The following ra- 


tio was then calculated for each inter- 
view: 
Do 
X 100,in which 
De 


Do = obtained defensiveness, the total 
amount of defensive behavior in the 
interview. (See Haigh'’s Table 1). 

De expected defensiveness, equal to the 
total number of instances of defen- 
sive behavior in the entire case di- 
vided by the 
in the case. 


number of interviews 


*Hereafter, where abbreviation is desirable, this con- 
cept will be referred to as Self-Attitudes. Similarly, the 
other concepts will be designated as Self-Acceptance, 
Insight, Behavior and Defensiveness, respectively. 


+The YUI category used here combines the YUI and 
YOC categories used by Seeman. 


ers” was, in the case of many inter- 
views, based on but a few references to 
others. Therefore, the measure of self- 
regarding attitudes was selected as the 
most stable and meaningful one in this 
study. 

Acceptance of and respect for self. 
Here again the choice was between self- 


acceptance and acceptance of others, 


and the decision made in favor of the 
self measure because it was based on a 
consistently larger sample. 

Understanding and imsight. In See- 
man’s study a consistent drop in the 
course of therapy was found for the 
“statement of problem” category while 
conversely, the insight categories re- 
vealed a consistent increase from begin- 
ning to end of therapy. Accordingly, 
Seeman used as an index of process a 
ratio involving these two types of con- 
tent categories. This index was chosen 
for use here as the best measure of 
therapeutic progress to emerge from 
Seeman’s study. 

Maturity of behavior reported by the 
client. The results of Hoffman’s analy- 
sis are summed up by an index of be- 
havioral maturity, obtained for each in- 
terview. This same measure is used in 
this study to relate the behavior vari- 
able to the others. 

Defensiveness. In the final section of 
Haigh’s article, which deals with its 
limitations and implications, he points 
out that a “limitation of this study is 
the fact that detection of defensive be- 
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TABLE I ae ee Oe 
Scores Per INTERVIEW FOR EACH OF THE 3 3.4 3.5 10 3.1 
FIvE PARALLEL MEASURES 4 3.1 3.4 15 21 
— 5 3.5 3.5 62 3.6 0 
Self- Self- 
Case and Atti- Accept- In- Be Defen- havior depends upon analysis of the 
Interview tudes ance sight havior siveness 2 ‘ Te: 
——____— values and concepts which the individ- 
on ee oe ee oe ea ual holds. But defensiveness often oper- 
“as “e See's ates to prevent the person from reveal- 
- — - . 7 =" ing his most easily threatened concepts 
6 2.1 2.6 , 1.0 1 and values so that there is an unknown 
: “e —_—— rare amount of defensiveness which we are 
9 8 at 85 18 20 unable to pick up via this method. Thus, 
fitin ‘ties * ‘aie “ mS - for example, no defensive behavior is 
2 2.8 23 1.0 8 discerned in the case of Mr. Que and 
; - - ' yet it seems probable that Mr. Que is 
Mr. Far 21 2.5 2.0 10 2.3 20 operating consistently on a high level 
: — a mae of defensiveness, to the extent that he 
4 3.4 4.4 76 2.0 1 never communicates any of his vulner- 
ee “Be : - able values or concepts.” 
7 3.4 4.7 ~~ 80 7 The fact that clients vary consider- 
Miss Int. £1 2.5 2.1 0 1.5 15 ably in the amount of defensiveness 
Ya ne: a : ¥ - they bring to the counseling situation 
on 2.0 9 1.0 16 suggested an index of therapeutic prog- 
- a -a- on : ress in which there is a different base- 
7 36 “2 100 25 6 line for each client, that baseline being 
> ee @ i - = a represented by the total amount of de- 
2 2.6 3.0 14 1.8 fensiveness revealed by the client in the 
“eet: ines entire case. Such an index is described 
5. 2.9 4.0 0 2.0 in Table I. 
6 3.4 4.4 21 4.0 
7 3.2 16016 APPLICATION OF THE FIVE MEASURES TO 
Mrs. Sim 1 2.6 2.6 0 2.3 5 THE TEN CASES 
2 2.8 2.6 8 1.3 14 
3... 26 2.8 A 10 18 Table II shows the scores per inter- 
sos Ct 10 -view obtained as the result of the appli- 
6... 2.7 3.0 24 2.3 6 cation of the five measures defined in 
. o | ” . Table I to the ten cases of the research 
i ” war " block. The first three measures, self- 
9 2.6 3.2 3 1. | attitudes, self-acceptance and insight, 
: 2.9 3.1 36 1.2 19 yielded a score for each of the 59 inter- 
Miss Vib £1 1.8 1.0 0 1.0 =. 30 views. Six of the interviews were found 
eae LOTS SE At <a to have no behavioral references. There 
4 2.8 22 14 1.5 5 is no defensiveness score for any of the 
meg a a oo “¥ . seven interviews in the case of Mr. Que, 
=e 2.6 33 04! 1.0 3 because the instrument did not bring 
tly: CO GT out defensive behavior in any of them.? 
ae aera ss 3 Applying the defensiveness measure of 
2...... (damaged recording) 2See discussion above on the selection of the 
3... 2.5 3.1 T 1.0 9 defensiveness measure. 
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Fic. 1. Four positive measures of counseling progress in the ten cases. 
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Table I, a score of =. an indeterminate 
fraction, is obtained for each of Mr. 
Que’s interviews. 

The first four measures may be desig- 
nated as positive measures of counseling 
progress, in the sense that high scores 
obtained by their application are indices 
of good adjustment, while the defen- 
siveness measure may be termed a nég- 
ative one, since high scores with it mean 
a high level of defensiveness, which is 
presumed to be an index of poor ad- 
justment. 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FIVE 
PARALLEL MEASURES 


Table III presents the product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficients between the 
five parallel interview-analysis meas- 
ures. These coefficients are derived from 
the data in Table II. All of them repre- 
sent statistically significant relation- 
ships, as the correlation coefficient, in 
each case, is at least four times its prob- 
able error. The negative correlations 
which appear in the Defensiveness col- 
umn are to be expected since it is the 
one negative measure of counseling pro- 
gress in the group.* 


THE CASES CONSIDERED INDIVIDUALLY 


The figures in Table II were conver- 
ted into standard scores, in order that 
each case might be represented graphic- 
ally, with the five interview-analysis 
measures on the same scale. Figure 1 
portrays the application of the four 
positive measures in each case. (The 
defensiveness measure is considered in a 
second group of graphs.) In a general 
way, it may be stated that these graphs 
evidence the high degree of correlation 
between the various objective measures 
which has been demonstrated in Table 

The implications of these results for per- 


sonality theory ure considered below in the 
Discussion. 
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TABLE III 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FIVE 
PARALLEL MEASURES 


Self- Self- 


Atti- Accept- In- Be- Defen- 
tudes ance sight havior siveness 
Self- 

Attitudes -86 -70 61 —.40 
Self- 

Acceptance 86 .67 51 —.34 
Insight 7 .67 .59 .40 
Behavior 61 51 .39 .55 
Defen- 

siveness .40 .o4 .40 55 
III. This relationship is most striking 


in the cases of Mr. Far, Miss Int, Mrs. 
Sim, and Miss Vib, although in the cases 
of Mr. Far and Miss Int, the behavior 
measure diverges significantly from the 
rest. Other instances of divergence are: 


In the third interview of Miss Ban, where 
behavior rises to a level high above the other 
measures. 


In Mr. Que, where three of the four meas- 
ures indicate definite improvement, but See- 
man’s (Insight) shows the client concluding at 
about the same point that he began, with minor 
fluctuations in the interval between the first 
and last interviews. 


Other instances of divergence may be 
found, but on the whole, it may be said 
that Figure 1 presents a congruous pic- 
ture of the level at which the clients 
began therapy, the level at which they 
concluded, and their course of progress 
during therapy. 

The four positive measures seemed 
to parallel each other closely enough in 
Figure 1 to warrant their being com- 
bined and averaged to create one stand- 
ard over-all measure. In Table IV, 
these over-all figures are presented, to- 
gether with the corresponding defen- 
siveness scores for each interview. 

Then in Figure 2 the data appearing 
in Table IV have been graphed. Table 
III demonstrated the negative relation- 
ship between defensiveness and the pos- 
itive measures of therapeutic progress. 
In Figure 2 this relationship is shown to 
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TABLE IV 
Scores PER INTERVIEW OBTAINED BY AVERAG- 
ING THE STANDARD SCORES OF THE FOUR 
POSITIVE MEASURES OF THERAPEUTIC 
PROGRESS COMPARED WITH THE 
DEFENSIVENESS MEASURE 


Mean of 
The Four Defen- 
Case and Positive siveness 
Interview Measures Measure 
Miss Ban #1...... —1.3 —1.1 
es om & — 4 
es 0 — 6 
ees — .7 me 
5... Jl — 6 
6 — 6 0 
2. — .l — 6 
8.. 9 0 
>... 6 1.3 
Mrs. Dem #1... — .7 6 
es — 6 — 4 
es — 3 — 4 
Mr. Far #1. — 8 1.3 
2... — 6 0 
a 1.6 — 8 
ses 1.4 —1.0 
isc B 0 
= 2.0 —1.0 
 - 2.0 — 6 
Miss Int #1...... — 8 6 
Bis — A 0 
3 —1.1 0 
cans — 9 6 
5. 8 —1.0 
= 8 — .7 
7 2.0 — .7 
Mr. Que #1...... — A — 
2: — 2 — 
Dississ | — 
aS A — 
5. E — 
6... 1.4 — 
. 9 ia 
Mrs. Sim #1.... — 4 — 8 
ae — 4 A 
Res, — 6 1.0 
ees —_—— — .1 
Rates 2 0 
ee Re — 7 
, ee A — 7 
Mr. 
Sketch _ — 6 1 
aise — 5 3.8 


Ned 
te . 
_ 
_ 
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Miss Vib #1...... —1.7 2.7 
i ciek —1.2 — 6 
Ris — 3 — .7 
, — — 8 
is: — 6 1.7 
* —1.0 — 6 
= — 1 —1,1 
Bic. A — 6 
a 2.3 —1.5 
Miss Wab 71...... — <4 0 
ae — 6 — 3 
Mr. Win #1. — 4 8 
2 — 1 — 1 
3 } —1.0 
Z. 3 1.4 
5... 1.5 —1.5 


exist when the cases are considered on 
an individual basis. The cases of Mr. 
Far, Miss Int, Mrs. Sim, Miss Vib, and 
Mr. Win give particularly striking evi- 
dence of this relationship, as does the 
cross-cutting, see-sawing picture pre- 
sented in the case of Miss Ban, which 
brings out the existence of the relation- 
ship on an interview-to-interview basis 
especially well. 

It will be noted, however, that while 
in the case of Miss Ban, there is a gen- 
erally converse relationship between de- 
fensiveness and the mean of the four 
positive measures, both of these meas- 
ures show a significant over-all rise du- 
ring the course of the nine interviews. 
This is also true in the case of Mr. 
Sketch. On the other hand, in the case 
of Miss Wab, there is a slight decrease 
both in defensiveness and in the positive 
measures. Data of this type help to 
round out the picture of the ten cases 
provided by the five interview-analysis 
measures. It may be said that in the 
cases of Miss Vib, Mr. Far, Miss Int and 
Mr. Win there is a definite and signifi- 
cant improvement in attitudes held to- 
ward self and concomitant positive meas- 
ures of therapeutic progress, at the 
same time that there is a sizeable de- 
crease in defensiveness. The case of 
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Fic. 2. The mean of the four positive measures of counseling progress compared with the 
defensiveness measure in the ten cases. 
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Mrs. Sim follows this same general pat- 
tern, although here the increase in the 
positive measures and decrease in defen- 
siveness is not of the same magnitude as 
is true of the first four cases. Mr. Que 
shows a definite gain on the basis of the 
positive measures, but there are no data 
on defensiveness with which to round 
out the picture in this case. In Mrs. 
Dem, there is a very slight increase in 
the positive measures, a rise which 
leaves her still on the negative side of 
the standard score scale, accompanied 
by a somewhat larger decrease in defen- 
siveness. Then, as noted above, both 
Miss Ban and Mr. Sketch exhibit a rise 
in attitudes held toward the self and 
concomitant positive measures together 
with an increase in defensiveness. By 
inference, it may be said that in the 
course of therapy in these two cases, a 
more integrated organization of attitu- 
des was achieved, with the organization 
being of a defensive nature, designed to 
protect the self. Finally, in the case of 
Miss Wab, there is seen a decrease both 
in the positive measures and in defen- 
siveness. Again, inferentially, the con- 
clusion may be drawn that during her 
three interviews Miss Wab became less 
defensive, became more aware of nega- 
tive aspects of herself, but chose not to 
explore them further. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE OB- 
JECTIVE MEASURES OF THERAPEUTIC PRO- 
GRESS, COUNSELOR RATINGS AND ROR- 
SCHACH RATINGS 


The data of the present study pro- 
vided three different general methods of 
evaluating progress in the ten cases: 

(1) the scores yielded by the five par- 
allel measures defined in Table I. 

(2) the counselor rating of the case, 
on a 1 to 9 scale of over-all therapeutic 
progress, with 1 representing no im- 
provement and 9 standing for maximum 
improvement. 
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(3) the comparison of the pre- and 
post-Rorschach protocols. 

Tables V through VIII were computed 
in order to discover what relationships 
existed between these three different 
types of estimates of counseling pro- 
gress. 


TABLE V 
DIFFERENCES IN THE STANDARD SCORES OF THE 
FIVE PARALLEL MEASURES BETWEEN THE 
FIRST AND LAST INTERVIEWS OF 
EACH OF THE TEN CASES 


Self- Self- Defen- 

Atti- Accept- In- Be- sive- 
Case tudes ance sight havior ness* Mean 
Miss Ban 2.7 2.8 1.3 6 2.4 1.0 
Mrs. Dem 1.1 PB 5 4 1.0 6 
Mr. Far 2.4 3.1 2.8 1.9 2.6 
Miss Int 3.0 3.2 3.9 1.2 1.2 2.6 
Mr. Que 1.1 2.9 0 1.3 
Mrs. Sim 1.0 4 1.4 a | 5 
Mr. Sketch 8 3B 1.1 - —1.0 4 
Miss Vib 6.1 4.3 3.4 3.2 4.2 4.0 
Miss Wab 8 3 1 1 3 1 
Mr. Win 2.2 1.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.0 


*The direction of the defensiveness scores has here 
been reversed to correspond to that of the four other 
measures. Thus, the figure of 2.4 for Miss Ban means 
that she has become more defensive between the first 
and last interviews. 


TABLE VI 

THREE MEASURES OF THE DEGREE OF IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE TEN CASES: 

1. AS OBTAINED BY AVERAGING THE FIVE PAR- 
ALLEL MEASURES (LAST COLUMN OF TABLE 
V) 

2. THE COUNSELOR RATING OF THE CASE ON A 
1 TO 9 SCALE OF SUCCESS, AND 

3. THE ESTIMATE OF THE DEGRER OF IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE POST-RORSCHACH TEST OVER 
THE PRE-RORSCHACH TEST 


Avg. Change in 
Interview-Analysis 
Measures Expressed 


Coun- 


selor Rorschach 


Case In S.D.’s Rating Estimate 
Miss Ban 1.0 8 Mod. Impr. 
Mrs. Dem 5 1 No - 
Mr. Far 2.6 9 No " 
Miss Int 2.5 7 —_— 
Mr. Que 1.3 5 Mod. ” 
Mrs. Sim » 5 Mod. ” 
Mr. Sketch 4 1 No ” 
Miss Vib 4.0 9 Mod. ” 
Miss Wab — 1 5 No ” 
Mr. Win 2.0 3 


No se 
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TABLE VII 
THE TEN CASES RANKED FOR DEGREE OF 
IMPROVEMENT ACCORDING TO 
1. THe Five INTERVIEW-ANALYSIS MEASURES 
2. COUNSELOR RATINGS 
(DERIVED FROM TABLE VI) 


Analysis selor 
Case Measures Rating 
BI I ccccinienenetdsbin 6 3 
ID, iss conssosnaine 7.5 9.5 
OF | 2 1.5 
ee 3 4 
EE 5 6 
eee 7.5 6 
Mr. Sketch ............ 9 9.5 
Ss 1 1.5 
es Wee .............+:.. 10 6 
. ae 4 8 


TABLE VIII 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RORSCHACH ESTI- 
MATES OF IMPROVEMENT AND THE DE- 
GREE OF IMPROVEMENT DERIVED 
FROM THE FIVE PARALLEL 
MEASURES 


’ Interview-Analysis Evaluation 


Mod- Little 
Much erate Or No 
Im- Im- Im- 

Rorschach prove- prove- prove- 
Estimate ment ment ment Totals 
Significant 
Improvement ... 0 0 0 0 
Slight or 
Moderate . 1 2 1 4 
No Improvement 1 1 3 5 
I ccacinponisns 2 3 4 9 


In Table V the first and last interviews 
of each case are compared with refer- 
ence to the standard scores of each of 
the five parallel measures. Then in the 
last column is shown the mean difference 
between the first and last interviews of 
each case when all five measures are 
considered together. This provides a 
way of summing up the degree of pro- 
gress in the cases on the basis of the five 
objective methods of interview analysis 
employed in the study. 

In Table VI these mean figures are 
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duplicated and are shown beside the 
corresponding counselor ratings and the 
estimate of difference between the pre- 
and post-Rorschach protocols. This lat- 
ter rating was made by an experienced 
Rorschach interpreter who rated each 
case along the following scale: Decre- 
ment — No significant change in either 
direction—Slight or moderate improve- 
ment—Significant or outstanding im- 
provement. 

The rating was made on the basis of 
the interpreter’s overall impression of 
the differences between the pre- and 
post-protocols.* It may be noted from 
Table VI that none of the cases was 
rated at either extreme of the Rorschach 
scale. 


In Table VII, the cases have been 
ranked according to (1) the amount of 
difference between the first and last in- 
terviews on the basis of the five inter- 
view-analysis measures and (2) the de- 
gree of improvement indicated by the 
counselor ratings. There is a fairly 
close and consistent relationship here, 
the rank-difference correlation equaling 
.70, with a probable error of .11. 

Table VIII indicates the relationship 
between the Rorschach ratings and the 
estimate of improvement based on the 
interview-analysis measures. A statis- 
tically significant relationship does not 
exist here, the probability being great 
that the distribution could have been 
obtained by chance. Carr’s article consi- 
ders the relationship between Ror- 
schach and counselor ratings. 


DISCUSSION 


The project described here would 
seem to have considerable significance 
in relation to the problem of establish- 
ing psychotherapy on a scientific basis. 
Certain it is that these studies collectiv- 

*The manner in which these ratings were 


obtained is described in greater detail in Carr’s 
article in this issue. 


Se “Ss 
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ely make clear one pathway to the dis- 
covery of truth in this subjective and 
controversial field. This method may be 
seen as consisting of five steps: 


(1) The electrical recording of cases. 


(2) The definition of concepts which 
provide an understanding of these cases. 

(3) The development of objective 
measures of these concepts. 


(4) The application of these meas- 
ures to the same case material. 


(5) The interrelating of the results 
of this application in order to (a) es- 
tablish the relationships existing be- 
tween the concepts and (b) obtain a 
well-rounded picture of individual cases. 


The articles in this issue furnish a 
concrete demonstration of how these 
steps may be carried out. It is believed 
that this method of investigation is 
independent of the general orientation 
of the therapist and of the particular 
concepts he may employ in gaining an 
understanding of the therapeutic pro- 
cess. 

The contribution of nondirective ther- 
apy to objectivity in psychotherapy. 
Having applied these objective pro- 
cedures to cases treated nondirectively, 
it is now more possible to define opera- 
tionally what nondirective therapists 
mean by a successful case. When the 
criteria of success are viewed together 
or in combined form, as they are in 
Table V and in Figure 2, several pre- 
liminary generalizations concerning suc- 
cessful psychotherapy are suggested: 

(1) On the nature of the improve- 
ment which constitutes successful psy- 
chotherapy. The successful client is one 
whose self-regarding attitudes are posi- 
tive and objective, who accepts and re- 
spects himself as he is, who shows un- 
derstanding of and insight into his prob- 
lems, whose behavior is mature, and 
who is not defensive (each of these con- 


cepts being defined and having a known 
degree of reliability) .° 

(2) On the degree of improvement 
which constitutes successful psycho- 
therapy. With the type of concept used 
in the “parallel studies” an increase 
from the beginning to the end of therapy 
of 24 or more standard deviations (as 
shown in Table V and in the graphs) 
represents a reorientation of the client’s 
attitudes and behavior significant 
enough to be termed successful psycho- 
therapy. 

(3) On the point at which the client 
begins therapy in relation to success. 
There appears to be no relation between 
the point at which the client begins 
therapy (in terms of the interview- 
analysis measures of attitudes and be- 
havior) and the degree of success of the 
therapy, judging from these cases. 

(4) On the point at which the client 
ends therapy in relation to success. 
Clients who conclude therapy standing 
two or more standard deviations above 
the mean of objective criteria such as 
were used in the “parallel studies” may 
be said to have achieved a satisfactory 
level of adjustment. 

(5) On the course of successful thera- 
py. In successful cases of psychothera- 
py, there is characteristically a dip in 
the client’s chart of progress preceding 
the improvement in behavior and attitu- 
des which ends in successful readjust- 
ment. 

Let it be stated again that these gen- 
eralizations are preliminary, not only 
for psychotherapy in general, but for 
nondirective therapy as well. As more 
cases are measured, and as they are 
measured more adequately, it is prob- 
able that not only the content of the gen- 
eralizations, but their form will change. 

The measurement of the counselor’s 
participation in the therapeutic process 


‘The relationships between these concepts 
are discussed below. 
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has not been discussed in this paper but 
it has not been forgotten, as it forms an 
integral part of the process of intro- 
ducing objectivity into psychotherapy. 
Porter’s study [2,3] marked the begin- 
ning of the objective study of counselor 
activity. Snyder [9], Blocksma [1], and 
Seeman, in his paper in this number, 
have continued to work in this area and 
have helped to refine the available 
measures. 

If the present measurement of cli- 
ent and counselor activity continues, 
nondirective therapists will be able to 
state in an increasingly exact way what 
part they play in the therapeutic process 
and what results are achieved. In this 
way, they will be making their contri- 
bution to the establishment of psycho- 
therapy as a scientific procedure. 

The suggestion of a quantitative ap- 
proach in this field at the present time 
may appear to be radical and to do 
violence to conceptions of psychothera- 
py which stress its subtle, subjective, 
attitudinal aspects. The quantitative 
treatment of psychotherapy decribed 
here is not in contradiction to these con- 
ceptions; it does not deny the subtleties, 
but proposes that they are describable, 
and describable in ways which can be 
measured. 

The depth of the concepts in the 
present study. The concepts utilized by 
Stock, Sheerer, Seeman, Hoffman and 
Haigh constitute the basis and the lim- 
its of the objective results which emerge 
in this project. It seems desirable there- 
fore to give them at least brief consid- 
eration. One observation that may be 
made is that the concepts employed in 
the project vary in depth. Seeman ob- 
serves in his paper that as the impor- 
tance of the concept of self has been in- 
creasingly appreciated in nondirective 
therapy, individuals such as Sheerer and 
Hogan have come to evaluate thera- 
peutic progress in terms of “acceptance 
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of self” and “defense of self’ in place 
of the “understanding and insight” cate- 
gory used first by Snyder and now in 
Seeman’s study. This makes possible a 
richer understanding of the counseling 
process and of the individual’s person- 
ality organization. The process of de- 
veloping more meaningful concepts is a 
continuing one, so that while the present 
group of parallel studies was being car- 
ried out, a deeper understanding of non- 
directive therapy has been achieved 
through the emergence and clarifica- 
tion of other concepts. An illustration of 
this is the concept of “locus of evalua- 
tion” described by Rogers [5] in a 
paper at Harvard in the summer of 
1948. As applied to the counselor-client 
relationship, it means that in nondirec- 
tive therapy, the counselor does not set 
himself up as the judge of what the 
client should achieve, but leaves the lat- 
ter free to develop his own values and 
standards. The phrase as applied to the 
process of adjustment within the client 
himself means that a more satisfactory 
adjustment is achieved as the client 
comes to realize and to put into practice 
the realization that he need not be de- 
pendent upon the expectancies and 
evaluations of others, but that he is 
capable of developing and following his 
own standards of behavior. This “locus 
of evaluation” or “self-responsibility” 
factor is one which predominates in 
Sheerer’s definitions of “acceptance of 
and respect for self.” However, Sheer- 
er’s concept of “acceptance of and re- 
spect for self” includes at least two 
other factors as well, one being the 
willingness to accept aspects of the self 
formerly not seen or denied and the 
other being the degree of worth with 
which the self is regarded. All three of 
these factors which seem to be encom- 
passed by Sheerer’s concept, as she de- 
fines it, are important ones and have 
given a meaningful picture of thera- 
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peutic progress when combined, but the 
extent to which any one of them has in- 
fluenced the score for an interview on 
“acceptance of and respect for self” is 
unknown. 

To summarize, then, it may be said 
that (1) some of the concepts used in 
this study have more depth and meaning 
than others, (2) those which have de- 
veloped recently out of self-theory seem 
to be the more meaningful ones, and (3) 
there is some new conceptual thinking 
in nondirective therapy which has not 
as yet been tested by objective research. 
It may be added that there are, undoubt- 
edly, concepts in use by therapists of 
other orientations which are more 
meaningful than some of those which 
make up the “parallel studies” project, 
but which have not as yet been validated 
in objective ways. 

The validity of the measures. In con- 
sidering the type of study which has 
been presented here, it is important to 
evaluate not only the depth of the con- 
cepts employed, but the adequacy with 
which they have been measured. One 
could grant, for example, that defen- 
siveness is an important variable in per- 
sonality organization and yet question 
the use of scores furnished by the Hogan 
and Haigh instrument as a measure of 
it. In the “limitations and implications” 
section of his article, Haigh discusses 
the limitations of the present instrument 
and gives his views on the direction he 
believes necessary for the development 
of a more adequate measure of the con- 
cept of defensiveness. 

Haigh raises the important question, 
too, of the relationship between the 
measure of a personality variable in the 
interview situation and the real value of 
that variable in the individual’s person- 
ality organization. In the present pro- 
ject, this question must be faced 
squarely, because we wish our results 
to enable us to draw conclusions about 


the relationship, for example, between 
acceptance of self and defensiveness, 
not only in the counseling situation, but 
as general psychological variables in the 
individual’s total scheme of adjustment 
and behavior. 

On this basis the writer’s estimate of 
the validity of the five interview-analy- 
sis measures utilized in this paper is as 
follows: 


Self-attitudes — a very valid measure 
of the affect and degree of objectivity 
with which the individual regards him- 
self. 


Self-acceptance — a good measure of 
three aspects of the individual’s percep- 
tion of himself, combined. These three 
aspects are (1) the degree of worth with 
which the individual regards himself, (2) 
the degree to which the individual per- 
mits the standards and values of his be- 
havior to reside in himself, rather than 
in others, and (3) the degree to which 
the individual is able to accept parts of 
himself which he would be likely to deny 
or distort in order to defend his status.*® 
As it is likely that these three aspects 
correlate highly with each other, Sheer- 
er’s measure, which combines them, re- 
mains a highly useful instrument. At 
the same time, separate measures of the 
three probably would advance our knowl- 
edge and understanding of self-percep- 
tion. 


Insight — A good measure of the indi- 
vidual’s degree of understanding of him- 
self and of the degree to which he gains 
control over his problem-situations. 


Behavior — A fair measure of the de- 
gree of maturity which the individual 
is exhibiting in his behavior which might 
be strengthened either by obtaining a 
more systematic report by the client of 
his behavior or by observation of the 

®Rogers [7] also has analyzed Sheerer’s “ac- 


ceptance of self” concept into these three com- 
ponents. 
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subject in experimental behavior situa- 
tions. 

Defensiveness — A fair measure of 
this concept, which would be strength- 
ened considerably by the preliminary or 
supplementary study of the individual’s 
values and concepts suggested by Haigh. 

In general, it may be said that the data 
of counseling interviews are richest in 
material relating to the ways in which 
the individual perceives himself. If self- 
regarding attitudes and the self-concept 
prove to be as significant as appears 
now, then counseling data will be estab- 
lished as a very important source of 
raw material for the study of person- 
ality, and the discovery of better ways 
to analyze such data will be essential. 

Implications for personality theory. 
What light, if any, is thrown on person- 
ality theory, as a result of this study? 
One implication of the findings pre- 
sented in Table III and in the analysis 
of the individual cases seems clear. The 
statistically significant correlations 
found to exist between all of the dif- 
ferent concepts chosen for study repre- 
sent substantial evidence for the unitary 
nature of personality organization and 
for the consistency principle in the re- 
lationship between personality and the 
process of adjustment. Clearly emerg- 
ing from the data is the tendency for 
any given aspect of personality and be- 
havior to change at about the same time 
as other aspects, and in an appropriate 
direction. Increase in understanding, 
attitudinal reorganization, behavior 
which is more mature and less defensive, 
proceed together. 

The main approach to the study of 
attitudinal reorganization in this series 
of investigations has been via the con- 
cept of self. The demonstrated fessi- 
bility of studying self-attitudes together 


with the close relationship t:.t hss 
been shown to exist here hctween s«lf- 
attitudes and other psychclovical vovia- 
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bles constitutes another implication of 
this research. Attitudes toward the self 
seem undoubtedly to be of major im- 
portance in personality and the adjust- 
ment process. Are they more funda- 
mental than other psychological varia- 
bles? The findings suggest that this may 
be true; Rogers in his introduction to 
this group of papers states that “it seems 
more than an accident that Stock’s 
measure of self-attitudes shows the high- 
est degree of intercorrelation with all 
the other methods of measuring therapy 
which are used in this series of studies.” 
A cautious interpretation of the results, 
however, does not allow us to go much 
beyond the conclusion that self-regard- 
ing attitudes, acceptance of and respect 
for self, understanding and insight, and 
behavioral maturity all tend to increase 
together at the same time that defen- 
siveness decreases, without providing an 
answer as to which of these is most 
basic or fundamental or causal. 

If, however, the results are utilized 
as a basis for speculating as to what 
occurs in therapy as the client moves 
from an unhappy state of affairs to one 
in which his outlook is positive, this 
sort of theory might be advanced: In 
the course of therapy, as the individual 
wrestles with his problems, he gains a 
greater understanding of his total situa- 
tion. This understanding is centered 
around an increased appreciation of the 
role that he himself can play in his total 
adjustment. He sees that he does not 
have to be governed by the judgments 
and expectations of repre but can rely 
on his own values as dards. A! 


asa 


with this, his pereepticn of hi 

person with !it'! “tro worth caanges. 
At the so ‘tbat his self-regarding 
attity 2s become more positive, they 
romain cbiective. Whereas, formerly, 
he needed to deny or distort certain as- 
peets of his experience (including his 


experience of himself) in order to pro- 
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tect or bolster the self regarded as in- 
ferior, he becomes increasingly able to 
look realistically at and accept such ex- 
periences. He learns that he need not 
defend himself, but that he can be more 
natural and spontaneous. At the same 
time, his behavior becomes more mature 
as it becomes founded increasingly on 
values derived from his own experience, 
and less upon values introjected from 
others whom he had regarded as more 
worthy than himself. 


This theory is derived from the con- 
cepts which have formed the basis of 
this article.’ In three recent papers on 
personality and therapy, Rogers [6,7,8] 
has drawn upon many other researches 
in addition to the “parallel studies” and 
has related self-regarding attitudes, not 
only to the variables considered above, 
but to attitudes toward others‘, physio- 
logical measurements, and many other 
concepts. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A parallel, multi-conceptual, object- 
ive analysis has been made of one group 
of ten recorded counseling cases. 


2. It has been found feasible to obtain 
for any given treatment interview, 
quantitative representations of such 
varied concepts as acceptance of and 
respect for self, defensiveness, maturity 
of behavior and insight. 


3. Significant and positive relation- 


7The Rorschach data of this study have not 
been utilized in this conception of the thera- 
peutic process. It is hoped that at a later date 
a skilled person will fit the Rorschach data 
available on many Counseling Center cases 
into a reliable theory of adjustment. Such a 
task has been made considerably easier by the 
recent development by Reader [4] of an in- 
strument in which Rorschach protocols are re- 
duced to dimensions which have been useful 
criteria of therapeutic progress. 


8A significant relationship between self-atti- 
tudes and attitudes toward others was found 
independently by Seeman, Sheerer and Stock 
in the present series of investigations. The 
profound implications of this relationship are 
discussed in Sheerer’s paper. 


ships have been demonstrated to exist 
between each pair of the following con- 
cepts: self-regarding attitudes (on a 
positive-objective-negative scale), ac- 
ceptance of and respect for self, under- 
standing and insight, and maturity of 
behavior. A significant converse rela- 
tionship has been demonstrated to exist 
between defensiveness and each of these 
positive measures of therapeutic pro- 
gress. 

4. These measures, applied to each in- 
terview of an individual case, provide 
an integrated and meaningful picture of 
the level of adjustment at which the 
client began therapy, the level at which 
he ended, and the course of therapy 
between these two points. 

5. A significant relationship exists 
between the counselors’ estimates of 
success in these ten cases and the degree 
of success based on the five interview- 
analysis measures. 

6. Significant relationships were not 
found to exist between Rorschach re- 
sults and the results of the five inter- 
view-analysis measures. 

7. The “parallel studies” approach, as 
exemplified by the present project, ap- 
pears to establish one pathway to the 
establishment of psychotherapy on a 
scientific basis. It is a methodology 
which is not dependent on any particu- 
lar type of therapy. 

8. The concepts and measures em- 
ployed in this study, while subject to the 
limitations of reliability and validity 
characteristic of new research tools, 
have yielded results which are sufficient- 
ly consistent and meaningful to suggest 
preliminary generalizations in quantita- 
tive and qualitative terms about success- 
ful psychotherapy, and to provide a 
sounder basis for the thinking about 
personality organization which has 
evolved out of experience in client-cen- 
tered therapy. 

Accepted October 26, 1948. 
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New Books and Tests 








Books 


BLuM MILTON L. Industrial psychology and 
its social foundations. New York: Harper, 
1949, Pp. xi + 518. $4.50. 


Industrial psychology has developed an in- 
creasing emphasis on interpersonal relations, 
recognizing that the most significant issues lie 
between man and man rather than between 
man and machine. Blum’s is the first elemen- 
tary textbook to develop the social viewpoint 
fully. Even in describing time-and-motion 
studies and aptitude testing, he first takes up 
the human resistances and dangers involved, 
and gives the reader a sense of the worker’s 
position as well as that of the employer. As a 
teaching device, the book starts with an over- 
all view of one personnel research program, 
the Hawthorne study, before proceeding to the 
detailed topics. More than a hundred com- 
panies and institutions are cited specifically in 
describing the practical applications of in- 
dustrial psychology. The style is clear and 
graceful, and the occasional use of humor adds 
to the vividness of the presentation. The book 
is a fine piece of applied psychology in itself, 
designed to shape the students’ attitudes to a 
social conception of industrial relations. 


BOUTHILET, LORRAINE AND BYRNE, KATHARINE 
MANN You and your mental abilities. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1948. Pp. 48. 60¢. 


An unusual pamphlet about abilities and 
their testing, designed for adolescents who are 
concerned about the meaning and application 
of tests they have taken. 


Cooke, ELLIot D. All but me and thee; psy- 
chiatry at the foxhole level. Washington: 
Infantry Journal Press, 1946. Pp. 215. 
$2.75. 


A Brigadier General takes a breezy look at 
psychoneurosis in the armed forces, and pre- 
sents a layman’s conclusions in a highly read- 


able fashion. Not many psychologists with 
military experience wil} see eye-to-eye with his 
recommendation for handling noncombat psy- 
choneurotics in special units, but it might be 
tried if the occasion again arises, in view of 
the failure of other methods for coping with 
the problem. 


EIsster, K. R. (Ed.) Searchlights on delin- 
quency. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1949. Pp. xviii + 456. $10.00. 


In tribute to the seventieth birthday of Au- 
gust Aichhorn, whose Wayward Youth (1925) 
was a pioneer psychoanalytic approach to de- 
linquency, an international editorial board pre- 
pared a symposium of 34 essays by as many 
authors. The volume is divided into seven main 
parts, dealing with general problems, clinical 
problems, technique and therapy, etiology and 
development, social psychology, penology, and 
surveys. Many of the writers refer spe- 
cifically to therapeutic practices to which 
Aichhorn made early and highly significant 
contributions. His attitudes toward delin- 
quents, permissive toward their aggressions, 
and recognizing their worth as persons, have 
had lasting effects on all child therapy. Prac- 
tices that many psychologists regard as more 
recent inventions are clearly shown in his 
work of twenty-five to thirty years ago. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. A practical handbook 
for school counselors. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1949. Pp. vii + 224. $3.00. 


A reference manual for school counselors, 
arranged in question-and-answer form. The 
sections take up the purposes of guidance, 
tests and records, interviewing and counseling, 
informational services, staff, and organization. 
The highly outlined structure of the book 
makes it easy for the counselor to find sug- 
gestions relevant to his needs. There are nu- 
merous short and well-chosen bibliographies. 
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Fuiess, Rospert The psychoanalytic reader. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1948. Vol. I. Pp. 392. $7.50. 


The Psychoanalytic Reader, to consist of 
several volumes, will bring together hitherto 
uncollected papers of basic psychoanalytic 
writers, many of which are made available in 
English for the first time. The selections are 
all of the strictly Freudian persuasion, for the 
reason, as the editor makes explicit in his 
Foreword, that departures from Freud’s 
thinking have led only into error and confu- 
sion. Volume I contains 29 papers, including 
articles by Karl Abraham, Helene Deutch, 
and Otto Fenichel, and three early contribu- 
tions to characterology by Wilhelm Reich. The 
series will be a useful reference source on the 
literature and history of psychoanalysis. 


FREEMAN, G. L. The energetics of human be- 


havior. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. vii + 344. $3.50. 


In an able argument for a molar, dynamic 
behaviorism, Freeman considers the organism 
as a biological energy system. The major 
thesis, “that all behavior is an attempt to pre- 
serve organismic integrity by ‘homeostatic’ res- 
torations of equilibrium,” is not entirely 
novel, but no one else has elaborated it so com- 
prehensively. In a sense, Freeman’s theory is 
a biological integration of the energy-oriented 
viewpoint of psychoanalysis and the stimulus- 
response-oriented position of behavior theory. 
Neither is entirely tenable alone, but the view- 
points are reconcilable when reduced to their 
physiological fundamentals. Like most novel 
contributions to theory, the book is not easy to 
grasp when read hastily, although the writing 
is lucid and is illuminated by flashes of an 
often polemic humor. Several challenging new 
concepts are introduced, including those of the 
homeostatic response curve, the arousal index, 
the discharge index, and the recovery quotient. 
Sound and novel reformulations of basic 
theory are all too infrequent in psychology. 
In 1931, E. B. Holt’s Animal Drive and the 
Learning Process brought dynamic conceptions 
into molecular behaviorism and _ influenced 
subsequent thought profoundly. Perhaps Free- 
man has made an equal contribution to a 
molar behavior theory, which must not be 
overlooked by anyone concerned with the bases 
of human conduct. 


NEW BOOKS AND TESTS 


HusBAND, RICHARD W. Applied psychology. 
(Rev. Ed.) New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 


xiii + 845. $4.50. 

The great recent growth of applied psy- 
chology has made it virtually impossible for 
even a competent and experienced author to 
describe it comprehensively in 845 pages. 
Seventy-five per cent of Husband’s revised 
text is on vocational, industrial, and business 
psychology. While many topics, including tests, 
labor relations, scientific management, and 
safety are treated with satisfactory scope, 
there are gaps even in the industrial area. 
One regrets the omission of the social approach 
to industrial problems typified by the work of 
Mayo, and of the recent research in the de- 
sign of equipment to meet human requirements. 
Husband wisely omits child and educational 
psychology as applied fields, leaving them to 
separate books. The same wisdom might well 
have led to the omission of the material on be- 
havior abnormalities, which are treated most 
superficially with no mention of clinical psy- 
chology as a profession. The short concluding 
section of the book, on practical personnel 
problems, including marriage, public speaking, 
personal efficiency, and study habits will have 
both appeal and value to students. As a whole, 
the book raises a serious question concerning 
the fate of the undergraduate course in 
“applied psychology,” which must choose 
between the horns of superficiality and ency- 
clopedism. 


KANNER, LEO Child psychiatry (2nd Ed.) 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. 
Pp. xxiv + 752. $8.50 
The revised edition of Kanner’s standard 


work has been rewritten and enlarged with 
added attention to the significance of parents’ 
attitudes to children’s behavior problems, and 
to the clinical use of informal projective and 
psychotherapeutic methods with children. To 
most psychologists, Kanner’s theoretical orien- 
tation will seem inadequate and superficial, 
but it is perhaps appropriate for the pediatri- 
cians and other physicians who constitute the 
book’s primary audience. Psychologists can 
learn much from the practical parts of the 
volume, richly illustrated with anecdotal case 
material, that deal with personality problems 
associated with illness, with psychosomatics, 
and with the common varieties of primary be- 
havior disturbances in children. 
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MACHOVER, KAREN. Personality projection in 
the drawing of the human figure. Spring- 
field, Il].: Charles C. Thomas, 1949. Pp. ix 
+ 181. $3.50. 


Because of the simplicity of its administra- 
tion and the scope of its claimed usefulness, 
the draw-a-person projective test is rapidly 
gaining a wide recognition. The monograph, 
by the originator of the technique, contains a 
discussion of the theory and history of the 
method, principles of interpretation, and sev- 
en illustrative case studies. There can be little 
question of the merit of the projective theory 
on which the test is based, that “the human 
figure drawn by an individual ... . relates 
intimately to the impulses, anxieties, conflicts 
and compensations characteristic of that in- 
dividual. In some sense, the figure drawn is 
the person. . ,..” On the other hand, psy- 
chologists may rightly demand that authors 
supply them with more public evidence about 
a new method than the reassurance that it 


was “developed .... in the course of studying 
thousands of drawings in clinical contexts.” 
The monograph — alas, like many others in 


the projective field — abounds with detailed 
interpretive hypotheses unsupported by re- 
search data. In many instances quantitative 
criteria are not impossible to obtain, and real 
validation could be accomplished. Further, the 
cry against “atomistic” validation is unjusti- 
fied when the interpretive suggestions are giv- 
en in terms of the relationships of specific 
picture qualities to specific personality char- 
acteristics. “Disproportionately large heads 
will often be given by individuals suffering 
from organic brain disease. ...” [How 
often?] “Full lips, given to the male figure, are 
regarded as an effeminancy indicator. ... ” 
[What is the x2 with some reasonable criterion 
of masculinity-femininity?] “ ..., the para- 
noid individual .... gives much graphic em- 
phasis to the eyes....” [What is the over- 
lap of paranoid and non-paranoid groups when 
judged independently by this feature?] One 
may hope that the future of this premising 
technique will be marked, not by slavish ad- 
herence to formulas, but by sound research 
to determine its validity — and its limitations. 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Understanding your- 
self. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1948. Pp. 52. 
60¢. 


This well written and attractive booklet 
presents psychiatry and mental hygiene at the 


adolescent’s own level. As all of us know, it 
won’t be of much benefit to the youngster who 
needs help acutely, but it is admirably suited 
to the normal high school student who is bent 
on exploring the whole world, including him- 
self, 


NAHM, HELEN. An evaluation of selected 
schools of nursing. Appl. Psychol. Monogr. 
No. 17. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1948. Pp. 97. $2.00, 


This research study contains more of inter- 
est to psychologists than its title would indi- 
cate. Four hundred twenty-eight senior stu- 
dents in twelve schools of nursing were sur- 
veyed as to satisfaction, understanding of 
democracy, knowledge of practical mental hy- 
giene, personal adjustment, interests, and cer- 
tain attitudes. Both methods and findings are 
suggestive of applications to wider problems. 


SCHACTER, HELEN. How personalities grow. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight, 
1949. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


A clearly written little book about the psy- 
chology of oneself, for high schoolers and other 
young people. In a direct and personal but un- 
sentimental fashion, the author writes under- 
standably of human needs, frustration, ad- 
justment, defense mechanisms and mental hy- 
giene. 


SBGEL, DAvip. Intellectual abilities in the ado- 
lescent period. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1948 No. 6. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. Pp. v + 41. 15¢. 


A compact summary of the distribution, 
growth, differentiation and stability of intel- 
lectual traits during the adolescent years, pre- 
sented mainly by graphs and tables. Implica- 
tions for the curriculum and for guidance are 
suggested, and there is a description of a dif- 
ferential aptitude test for use in high schools. 


WOLFSON, ROSE. A study in handwriting analy- 
sis. New York: Author (4580 Broadway, 
New York 34, N. Y.), 1949. Pp. xii + 95. 
$2.50. 


The Lewinson-Zubin scales for evaluating 
handwriting were applied to matched samples 
of delinquent and nondelinquent boys. The 
groups were differentiated with statistical sig- 
nificance, delinquents making more extreme 
scores both in the direction of release and of 
contraction. The measurements used are too 
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laborious, and the differentiation insufficiently 
sharp, to warrant the use of handwriting as 
a practical method of diagnosis 


ZIpF, GEORGE KINGSLEY. Human behavior and 
the principle of least effort. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. Pp. xi 
+ 573. $6.50. 


Subtitled An introduction to human ecology, 
this volume contains the author’s quantitative 
studies of language, communication and 
population, joined together by a considerable 
amount of theorizing. Psychologists who have 
followed Zipf’s journal articles will find here 
a full recapitulation of his ingenious research- 
es that have revealed significant lawfulness in 
the distributions of many human cultural prod- 
ucts: normal and abnormal speech, population 
of cities, and obituaries in the New York 
Times, to name only a few. The “principle of 
least effort,” that man strives to minimize the 
probable average rate of his work-expenditure 
over time, applies to many of the data cited. 
Whether it is a useful general law, beyond the 
already well-established principle of homeo- 
stasis, depends on the interpretation given to 
man’s estimate of his future as viewed by him- 
self. If the theory is more than the old ra- 
tionalistic self-interest of economics in a new 
dress, it requires an extension of the concept 
of the self somewhat beyond our present 
grasp. Zipf’s writing is lively, and will evoke 
feelings from most readers. Some will be de- 
lighted, some intrigued, some annoyed. Few 
will be bored. 


TESTS 


HESTON, JOSEPH C. Heston Personal Adjust- 
ment Inventory. High-school college. 1 form. 
Untimed (50) min. Hand or IBM scoring. 
Inventory ($2.25 per 25) with manual pp. 
34, keys. Specimen set (35¢). IBM answer 
sheet ($1.20 per 25), machine scoring keys 
(40¢). Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1949, 


A questionnaire of 270 yes-no items is scored 
to yield six personality characteristics desig- 
nated as analytical thinking (approximately 
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equivalent to thinking introversion), sociabil- 
ity, emotional stability, confidence, personal 
relations, and home satisfaction. Percentile 
norms are given for high school seniors and 
for college freshmen, separately for men and 
women. Interpretations are drawn from per- 
centile profiles of the six scores, as illustrated 
by three case studies given in the manual. 
Corrected odd-even reliabilities range from .80 
to .91. Intercorrelations reveal that emotional 
stability, and personal relations 
constitute a highly correlated triad, but that 
the other scores have low relationships. Valid- 
ity studies report the selection of items by in- 
ternal consistency, and significant relationships 
with several trait-criteria including ratings by 
faculty, by acquaintances and by self. Although 
there are many objections to the questionnaire 
approach to the study of personality, Heston’s 
contribution is not “just another” inventory, 
but a workmanlike job with a number of areas 
of potential usefulness, including the selection 
of students for more individual guidance. 


confidence, 


MuRPHY, HELEN A. AND DURRELL, DONALD D. 
Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readi- 
ness Test. Kgn-Gr 1. Tests 1 & 2 group 
test, untimed (60) min.; test 3, individual 
test. 1 form. Test blank ($1.55 per 25) with 
manual pp. 8, key, class record. Flash cards 
($1.25). Specimen set (35¢). Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1949. 


The test measures three factors of impor- 
tance in determining whether children are 
ready to learn to read. An auditory discrimi- 
nation test involves responses to pictures de- 
pendent on the perception of spoken words. In 
a visual discrimination test, the child marks 
letters and words that are like those seen on 
flash cards. The third test, learning rate, re- 
quires the teaching of ten new words to a 
small group, with individual testing of recog- 
nition memory. The auditory and visual tests 
have odd-even corrected reliabilities of .96 and 
.95. Percentile norms for these two tests are 
given for 2500 first-grade pupils. The three 
subtests are not combined in an overall score, 
but are used separately for diagnosis. Each 
test is discussed in terms of its significance 
for reading readiness, with suggestions for 
preparatory and remedial instruction. 
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Important MCGRAW-HILL Books 
FRUSTRATION 


The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


Fy NORMAN R. F. MAter, University of Michigan. v-Hil Publications in 

Psychology. 264 pages, $3.50. 
This important forthcoming work is a report of an experimental program of re- 
search on frustration conducted in the author’s laboratory during the past ten 
years. The volume presents the evidence which leads to a new interpretation of 
behavior expressed when an individual in a state o ustration. The author de- 
parts from the usual approach to abnormal behavior, which seeks te discover 
how the behavior solves a problem for the individual. Instead, the approach in 
this book is to indicate that searching for the solution of a problem in the symp- 
tom is misleading; rather, according to Professor Maier, symptoms are deter- 
mined by the principle of availability and are not determined by the end they 
serve, 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A Clinieal Approach to Psychoiogical Deviants 

By James D, Pace, Temple University, MeGraw-Hil| Publications in Psychology. 

441 pages, $4.00. 
This excellent introductory text is intended for students with a limited knowl- 
edge of psychology. The author presents a systematic, well-integrated clinical 
approach to the study of personality misfits in society. Offering a wealth of prac- 
tical and present-day data on the subject, the text summarizes the causes, symp- 
toms, treatment and outcome of psychoneuroses, mental deficiencies, and anti-so- 
cial personalities. Recent developments in the fie! f psychopathology are dis- 
cussed, including psychosomatic medicine, shock therapy, group therapy, hypno- 
analysis, and war neuroses. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Currrorp T. Morcan, The Johns Hopkins Univ: ty. McGraw-Hill Publica- 

tions in Psychology. 623 pages, $4.50. 
A comprehensive and authoritative survey of experimental facts in the fields of 
physiological psychology. After a historical introduction and a review of the bas- 
ic facts of physiology and the nervous system, the book gives an extended treat- 
ment of the physiological basis of psychological development, sensory and motor 
phenomena, motivation and learning and higher thought processes. 


MODERN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By T. W. RicHarps, Northwestern University. McCGraw-Hili Publications in 
Psychology. 623 pages, $3.50. 


An introduction to the general field of clinical psychology. Integrates material 
from various fields, such as abnormal psychology psychiatry, modern testing 
procedures, current psychodynamic principles regarding the nature of personal- 
ity and adjustment, with supplementarycase material. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW- HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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